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JUDGE THOMAS H. DOYLE 
By Charles Evans 


Someone has said that when a great man dies a people mourn, 
but when a good man dies a people weep. In the passing of Judge 
Thomas H. Doyle the people of Oklahoma both wept and mourned 
at the loss of a man who was both great and good. On the morning 
of his funeral I passed through the corridors of a great hotel where 
gather from day to day all types of Oklahoma’s citizenship. I came 
upon a group of men embracing all of those elements—high and 
low, rich and poor, patrician and plebian—who had learned of 
Tom Doyle’s death. I paused to hear one man of the group, a man 
of leadership and high in the activities in State, say: 

“Through many years I have met little and large men in the various 
avenues of service to the State. I have watched and weighed their action, 
but at no time have I ever met any man of Oklahoma who seemed to em- 
body more of the virtues of honor, strict integrity, ability in his sphere of 


action, and above all, a fearlessness and courage to defend the right than 
I found in Tom Doyle”. 


Here in the general atmosphere of Oklahoma I discovered the 
real tribute the people of this commonwealth was paying to a man 
who had served it with his whole mind and soul through many 
years. 


Tributes like this are too often perfunctory. They recite in 
dry detail some deeds of a man or woman which are shot through 
with cold facts and dates and seem to be set in a slot where they 
can be labeled as a mere necrology. Not a word that is said here 
must be construed in this manner. This is not the sketch of a life 
by the Editor of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, a journal by the 
way, that owes much of its vigor and high repute to the devotion, 
protection, and recorded history of its pages to the plans and the 
pen of Judge Doyle. Every word here is written in terms of love 
to a man whose life was known to the writer for forty years. If 
I had not admired him as a valiant jurist, statesman, a moulder 
and defender of the home, church, school, government of the plain 
common people of Oklahoma, I would have loved him as a friend. 
So, while history demands some details of recorded facts concern- 
ing his life shall be placed here, I wish however, to confess that 
this is no mere obituary. 

ia 

Thomas Henchion Doyle was born near Uxbridge, Massachu- 
setts, December 21, 1862. He was the son of John and Johanna 
(Henchion) Doyle, who found themselves a part of that great emi- 
gration from Ireland, coming to America, a land of hope and free- 
dom, to escape the oppression and persecution the land of Erin had 
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received at the hands of English kings and lords through many 
years. Among all the gifts God has bestowed upon this greatest 
nation of the earth, the United States of America, perhaps none 
has surpassed the presentation by England of that stream of blood 
sent here by its oppression of that irrepressible, freedom-loving, am- 
bitious race of genius known as the Irish. Tom Doyle gloried in 
the blood and the strength of his race. From the tip of his toes to 
the crown of his head he looked and was an Irishman at his best. 
His sturdy form, his square ruddy face, his sparkling, clear blue 
eys, with fearless, commanding poise, he stood squarely upon his 
feet and none had to look twice to discover that here was a brother 
of the O’Donnells, the Emmetts, and even the poetic Goldsmiths, 
who in peace and war have equalled, if not surpassed, any men 
upon the earth in their devotion and genius for liberty. 


Judge Doyle’s mother, Johanna (Henchion) Doyle died in 
Massachusetts. There were five children and Judge Doyle being 
the eldest spent the first seventeen years of his life in and about 
the Massachusetts County of Worcester. The Bay State has always 
led America in education so young Doyle had the benefit of ex- 
cellent public schools. Graduating from Whitin’s Academy at 
Northbridge, Massachusetts, his father, John Doyle, about that 
time concluded to move west and located in Osage County, Kansas. 
Young Doyle feeling the need for more education attended for 
some time the University of Kansas. In order to give his family 
better support in the trying years of drouth and famine in Kansas, 
he entered the employment of the Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad 
and was a trainman for two years. Under a severe ordeal he be- 
came a student of law under Judge Benson in Ottawa, Kansas 
and was admitted to the bar in that county in 1893. He was mark- 
ed by sterling ability from the first, and in a little while had ac- 
cumulated enough money to start a banking institution under 
the name of Doyle and McDonald in Harris, Kansas. Finding that 
law was a jealous mistress he sold his banking interest and moved 
to Garnett, Kansas where he remained until 1893. Oklahoma beck- 
oned him and he was one of that determined group who gave 
Perry, the county seat of Noble County, Oklahoma, its birth. For, 
on the day that town was fashioned, the law firm of Stone and 
Doyle offered to the people of Perry and that vicinity legal serv- 
ice. From day to the day of his death all the powers and noble 
purposes of Tom Doyle have been given to Oklahoma. He after- 
wards became a partner of Judge Barrett and the firm was known 
as Doyle and Barrett. Needless to say, he not only prospered as 
a lawyer but he became, with his Irish thrift and business acumen, 
a large property owner in Perry and even extended his holdings 
into Kansas and Kansas City. 


It would follow as night the day that his love for liberty and 
justice, with his powers as:a jurist and his ability’ as an eloquent 
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young leader, that his people sent him as their representative in 
1897 to the Oklahoma Territorial Legislature and kept him there 
for two terms. In the Fourth General Assembly of this Territorial 
Legislature he was elected speaker pro tempore and Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. He was the first leader in Oklahoma in 
legislative counsels to fight land-lordism. He became the author of 
the Free Range Bill under which act about $100,000 was added 
to the school funds by making cattlemen pay for the use of the 
territorial lands. Here began his long career as a defender of the 
plain people against the selfish ‘‘hog’’ in high places. He put 
through a bill at this time for providing for a non-partisan board 
to have charge of the leasing of school lands. As chairman of the 
committee on jurisprudence he authored House Bill No. 1 in the 
Fifth Territorial General Assembly which provided for the set- 
ting aside of a board of equalization because that board had re- 
vealed that they were not serving the people, but the avaricious 
and autocratic cattlemen. These remarkable and fearless marks of 
leadership widened his circle of influence and service so that when 
the great struggle came for moulding and founding the State of 
Oklahoma, Doyle was in the larger part made the foremost leader. 
Whether the Indian Territory and the Oklahoma Territory should 
be admitted to the Union as separate states or to be joined and 
admitted as a single state became the passionate struggle. It not 
only embraced the earnest thought of a territory with its one 
and a half million people, but rose to such national heights that 
it through many years claimed much of congressional action in 
Washington and it secured the attention of all America. As some 
admirer has said, ‘‘It surpassed anything of the sort in the range 
of politics when Thomas H. Doyle became the commanding figure 
in his devotion for single statehood.’’ 


The birth of any one of the forty-eight states will always com- 
mand the historian to stop and pay tribute. History, in tracing 
the annals of man, finds no spectacle—in peace or war—that moves 
the thinking mind more and to higher heights, than to behold 
thousands of men and women demanding of their leaders to carve 
out for them and set up a unit of government, giving to them and 
their children, the rights of a free state. It was a great scene in 
Washington on January 26, 1904 at ten o’clock a. m. when in the 
Nation’s Capital, there appeared before the House Committee on 
Territories having before it the Robinson Bill, providing for the 
admission of Oklahoma and Indian Territory into the Union as a 
single state, one Thomas H. Doyle of Oklahoma, who had been 
chosen to state the case and make the plea for single statehood. 
Around him were his co-partisans, 0. G. Jones, J. H. Maxey, Jr., 
Roy EH. Stafford, Clarence B. Douglas, G. A. Henshaw, A. Grant 
Evans and many others. Sitting opposite and opposing single state- 
hood were: Bird 8. MeGuire, Territorial delegate to Congress, 
Sydney Clarke, J. W. McNeal and others in sympathy with them. 
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Doyle arose and began by sketching the growth of the two 
territories. He revealed that all growth and action of all the people, 
from the earliest years, as related to this territorial development, 
had looked toward one state. Pointing to the great common seal, 
fashioned by the Oklahoma Territorial Legislature, he said: ‘‘These 
representatives of the white and red races standing there beneath 
the scales of justice symbolize the intended union of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory, and is emblematic of equal justice to all. Be- 
neath are the words: ‘Grand Seal of Oklahoma Territory’.’’ 


He deftly revealed the profound culture and worth of the 
people he represented, pointing out that there was a state uni- 
versity, an agricultural mechanical college and a teachers’ normal 
school and a system of good public schools flourishing throughout 
_ this region. He hurled with vivid power at the committee the fact 
that never before in the history of America had any State entered 
the Union with 1,600,000 population which would permit it to rank 
at once as the twenty-third State. 


He overwhelmed the committee members upon every point of 
their questioning. Mr. Thayer of the Committee asked if the people 
of the Indian Territory were self restrained or could govern them- 
selves. Doyle replied: 


“Yes, sir. I say to you that I believe when a man stands up, as Mr. 
Clarke did here, and pictured those people as law-breakers and outlaws, and 
said they were represented by such a type of people as Bill Starr and Cher- 
okee Bill, as he did, he does it without any reason of any kind or character. 
They have as beautiful cities as there are in any part of the West. You 
find the American home in every one of the four-hundred towns in the 
Indian Territory. You find men just as brainy in every respect, following 
the profession of the law before those courts as you do in your State of 
Massachusetts. You find a class of merchants there are equal to any people. 
You see them here among you as they come before this Committee.” 


There is no room in this article to cover the remarkable 
strength, dignity and appeal of this address of Judge Doyle as he 
plead for the rights of the citizenship of the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma and of the Indian Territory. Suffice it to say 
that as one who has dedicated and devoted his life to the educa- 
tion of youth, looking toward that essential climax in every stu- 
dent’s life whereby he comes from the schools a loyal and defensive 
citizen, it is in my opinion that this address should be published 
in pamphlet form and be given into the hands of the present and 
future teachers of our public schools. It can not and could not be 
surpassed as an influence for glorifying and enlarging the minds 
of the youth of this State in devotion to their institutions. 


Congress on June 14, 1906 set up an Enabling Act providing 
for single statehood. History moved quickly and on November 16, 
1907, Oklahoma entered the Union as the forty-sixth state and no 
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man played a better part in this great governmental drama than 
did Thomas H. Doyle. 


It naturally followed that the first governor of the State, 
Charles N. Haskell, appointed Doyle a member of the Oklahoma 
Criminal Court of Appeals. Then began a record that has not been 
surpassed and seldom equalled in any state as presented in this 
man serving on one court through a period of forty-one years, 
save four. There will be no attempt made here of setting forth the 
pre-eminent forces that Judge Doyle disclosed as a jurist in Okla- 
homa. If any man, woman or child desires to study and know how 
a man won the esteem and confidence and tribute from a whole 
state so that at the end of every six years for many terms they kept 
him by their votes a justice of the Criminal Court of Appeals, let 
them come to Oklahoma City and enter the Capitol and study the 
archives of that court. The secret of it all lies in his character. He 
studied and knew the rights of the common man even to the point 
of the low and under-privileged and he dared with an honest Irish 
heart to speak for them so well and so true that his decisions have 
been honored in every state in the Union and the King’s Bench of 
England declared, as they used his decisions, that none had been 
better and wiser. 


Like all valiant citizens, while Judge Doyle made the law his 
chief shrine in worthy spheres, vet he gave to all the forces of the 
social order his deepest interest and able service. He early became 
a working member of the Perry Commercial Club, took great in- 
terest in the Modern Woodmen of America, enjoyed the highest 
respect and leadership in the Ancient Order of the United Work- 
men, and the Society of the Redmen honored him as did the Seleet 
Knights of the Catholic Church. Perhaps his greatest devotion 
along this line revealed itself in developing the strength, growth 
and character of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He found in 
his very nature the zeal, the pride of blood, the keen joy of being 
an Oklahoman, and above all, an American that made him interest- 
ed in every phase of human history. He read every book, he gather- 
ed from every source within his range, light on Oklahoma. AS 
early as January 1, 1917, he was elected on the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He became its president and 
served in every capacity whereby his loyalty and ability to make 
this institution permanent, forceful and progressive could be used. 
He served on the committee that shaped and directed the erection 
of this splendid granite and marble structure known as the Okla- 
homa Historical Building, one of the very finest of its kind in the 
United States. An address delivered by him. in March, 1938. at the 
presentation of the busts of Will Rogers and Wiley Post by Mr. 
Frank Phillips of Bartlesville, sets forth in warm and clear tones 


his pride in his State and his lofty conceptions of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. He said: 
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“States are not great except as men may make them. No State in the 
Union has progressed so rapidly in all that pertains to civilization as has 
our own beloved Oklahoma. A State can perform no more graceful act than 
to make public records of the deeds and accomplishments of its famous 
sons. Many of the incidents of Oklahoma history are epic in their propor- 
tions. The Oklahoma Historical Society is distinctively a State Institution, 
organized for the purpose of assisting the State to perform its recognized 
duties in the field of history. Its collections, library and other possessions 
are public property, freely accessible to all under such restrictions as are 
necessary to insure their preservation.” 


His personal devotion to the details as forming and shaping 
its By-Laws, in developing the legal rights of the Society, the di- 
rect encouragement of the officers and secretary and members of 
the staff, discloses his hearty Celtic blood and nature. He visited 
the halls of the Society, inspected the rooms, and above all, took 
time to sit and talk with its workers. Hach one, in every depart- 
ment, knew that they had not only a director in Judge Doyle, but 
they had a friend. It would be an interesting picture to present, 
if it were possible, revealing Tom Doyle as he greeted some mem- 
ber of the staff with the grace and urbanity of a prince of the 
realm, meeting with the staff member, in whom he found the worth 
of a king or queen. To the average American, especially those of 
stubborn English blood, maybe this is hard to understand. 


Of course Judge Doyle was a democrat in politics and a devout 
Catholic. The Catholic Church had nourished and befriended his 
blood so he gave it every good impulse of his religious nature. 
Catholicism gave him, as he deserved, the highest tribute they 
could pay him a simple unassuming devotee. Just here should be 
said that every man is strengthened and exalted in his religious 
nature by no greater force than he receives from a faithful and re- 
ligious wife. 


Judge Doyle married Miss Rose O’Neil in Kansas City, Missouri, 
in 1893 and out of this marriage was born a child, now Mrs. J. 
Frank Martin of 136 Northwest Eighteenth Street, Oklahoma Cty. 
Mrs. Doyle died on July 15, 1936. Judge Doyle lived his subsequent 
years in the home of his daughter. It must be recorded here that 
perhaps no son or daughter ever gave more devotion to a father, 
or gave daily evidence of the love they bore him than did this 
daughter and her husband. 


Judge Doyle had scarcely retired from public office before he 
began to lose that virility which had sustained him in the heavy 
work through almost seventy years. Death found him seasoned 
in the faith, ready and willing, and with undaunted eyes, on the 
morning of February 6, 1947. Immediately church and state be- 
gan to pay tribute to his long life and splendid service, and they 
expressed profound distress upon his passing. The Daily Okla- 
homan in an article defined his character as a jurist by saying: “‘He 
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warned the State against depriving an individual of inalienable 
rights.’’ 


The funeral service was conducted by Right Reverend John 
M. Connor, and hundreds of representative citizens and friends 
heard from the eloquent lips of the priest the story of how the church 
loved him and the State honored him. 


One of the highest tributes that can be paid a man was offered 
by the present Legislature of Oklahoma. Meeting in session on the 
24th of February, 1949, a resolution was adopted eulogizing the 
life and service of Judge Thomas H. Doyle. It was signed by Hon. 
Walter Billingsley, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, February 24, 1949, a testimonial service was 
held in Judge Doyle’s honor. It may be perhaps that some discern- 
ing reader will find the most splendid tributes to Judge Doyle in 
the Minutes of the February 24th meeting, as found in the Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (Spring, 1949), as they read 
of his life lived near and with the eminent directors of this Society 
who knew him long and well. 


So runs the life of an American, born in obscurity of good 
Irish blood and who rose to high estate and honor because of his 
faith in God and his zeal for liberty. 


Perhaps this sketch may not run true, according to critics as 
to the usual necrology or obituary. If this is so, the writer delights 
himself with the conviction that he has carried out his purpose. 
These words were written by a man who has had the privilege of 
knowing every governor of the State of Oklahoma, from first to 
last, and some of them intimately. He has watched these and others 
leaders move upon the stage of Oklahoma history through almost 
a half a century. No figure has impressed me more deeply and 
moved me to better tribute than Judge Thomas H. Doyle. Above 
all things, he was my defensive friend. One of the splendid periods 
of my life’s work was largely the creation of his personal devyo- 
tion and faith in me. 


As I passed out of the Cathedral on the occasion of his funeral, 
I said to a man at my side, a splendid man and a former governor 
of Oklahoma, “This world outside will never be the same to me 
again. 


I hope this article may never be considered a tract or a paper. | 
ih has been my attempt to be wholly historical or factual and I 
believe the record will sustain every record paid him as a jurist, 
political leader, a churchman, a moulder of the social order of 
Oklahoma, a father and a friend. But, if any mistake has been made, 
let it be attributed to the devotion of a friend for a defensive friend. 


Main entrance and stairway to the Oklahoma Historical Building 
completed in 1931, plans having been selected by the Building Com- 


mittee of which Judge Thomas H. Doyle was an active and deeply 
interested member. 
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THOMAS PRYOR GORE 
1870-1949 


By Charles Evans 


Goldsmith said: ‘‘Such is the patriot’s boast where ere he 
roam, his first best country ever is at home.”’ 


It is the observation of history that however far fame and 
power may take a man, death returns him to the land of the people 
he loved best. On Friday morning, March 18, 1949 the body of 
Thomas Pryor Gore, the renowned and beloved son whom Okla- 
homa had honored through long years, was received by those who 
love him well for final rest in Oklahoma soil. 


Ex-Senator Gore was born in Webster County, Mississippi, on 
December 10, 1870. He was the son of Thomas Madison and Caro- 
line Elizabeth Wingo Gore. It is interesting to note that while his 
father spent many of his years as a farmer yet he became a success- 
ful lawyer late in life. 


Senior United States Senator from Oklahoma, Elmer Thomas, 
announced the death of Ex-Senator Gore before the United States 
Senate and pointed to his former colleague, ‘‘Ex-Senator Gore as 
one of the marvels of modern times.’’ This was all together true, 
because he was the first blind Senator to enter the United States 
Senate and entering there, became one of the foremost leaders in 
the greatest deliberative body upon the earth. 


Nature had bestowed upon him genius for though becoming 
blind at eleven years of age he revealed signal brilliancy in his 
high school and state normal school life. He looked in upon polit- 
ical life early as a page boy in the Mississippi Legislature. He set 
his mark toward the law and after three years of teaching to secure 
money he entered law school and finishing began his remarkable 
career. Senator Gore like many other splendid Oklahomans moved 
to Oklahoma through Texas. He ran for Congress as a young man 
in one of the Congressional Districts of Texas but was defeated 
as he espoused the Populist movement. 


In 1901, Mr. Gore moved to Lawton, Oklahoma, which was 
ever afterward his permanent residence. His Lawton neighbors 
sent him to the Territorial Council and soon, throughout. the ter- 
ritories, young Gore became known as one of the most eloquent 
and able thinkers in the two territories on matters of government. 
On November 16, 1907, Oklahoma entered the Union and four men 
came forward and offered their services to the young common- 
wealth for nomination in the Democratic primary for the United 
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States Senate: Robert L. Owen, Henry M. Furman, Roy Hoffman, 
and Thomas Pryor Gore. Owen and Furman received the highest 
number of votes, but due to an agreement whereby the eastern 
part of the state should have one Senator and the western part 
another, Mr. Furman withdrew though he had received a larger 
vote than Mr. Gore, and Mr. Gore and Robert L. Owen were elected 
by the First State Legislature as the United States Senators from 
Oklahoma.! 


There is no need to dwell upon the career of this man. The 
archives at Washington and all the records of Oklahoma from 
1907 to 1937 reveal no more matchless figure. United States Sen- 
ator Saltonstall of Massachusetts pictured him in the Senate 
Chamber as one of the most remarkable statesman of any time. 
Eloquent beyond the measure of explanation, features of noble 
cast, his figure of most graceful mold, voice resonant and per- 
suasive, he stood in the chief forum of the United States as a 
Webster of his day and fearlessly defended the rights of the com- 
mon man. 


Senator Gore was re-elected by the Second Legislature for 
the term 1909-1915, as United States Senator from Oklahoma. In 
the elections of 1914, the people of Oklahoma voted directly for 
United States Senator for the first time. Senator Gore was the 
Democratic nominee and was elected by the people in this year 
for his third term as United States Senator from Oklahoma (1915- 
1921). He fearlessly opposed the entrance of America in 1917 
to the first World War. He knew when he did that, the people of 
Oklahoma would defeat him, which they did in the general eleec- 
tions in 1920. But the people called him back to their service in 
1930, and he was sent again to the United States Senate, (1931- 
1937). In 1936, again he knew that he was throwing himself across 
the path of what is termed the ‘‘New Deal’’ but he told his friends 
that he would rather follow his conscience than follow any man. 
So again he was defeated and was ever afterward inactive ir 
politics except on the lecture platform and on oceasions when he 
was called throughout America to defend a great cause. 


The reader of a sketch like this would insist upon an answer 
to the question, ‘‘How without sight could a man arrive to such 
heights of learning and commanding debate?’’ The answer is a 
glorious one. In 1900, Mr. Gore married Miss Nina Kay and she 


1The First State Legislature convened in November, 1907, and under the Law, 
with the Democratic members in the majority, elected the Democratic nominees 
as the first United States senators from Oklahoma. Since Oklahoma had been ad- 
mitted to statehood in an odd numbered year, the first terms for the two senators 
were of unequal length: The “long term” would expire on March 3, 1913; the 
short term,” on March 3, 1909. To decide which of the two senators should hold 
these terms, lots were drawn. Senator Gore drew the short term, and thus entered 
the campaign for re-election in the first regular state elections in 1908.—Ed. 
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through all the years after was literally the Senator’s eyes. If Thom- 
as Pryor Gore became a marvel of modern times, none the less was 
Nina Kay Gore, his wife, who supplied him not only with the in- 
Spiration that only a wife can give but his readng, his notes, and 
that meticulous service with only a faithful, competent secretary 
ean offer. Here it may be said that the Oklahoma Memorial As- 
sociation has elected Nina Kay Gore to enter the Hall of Fame in 
this State November 16, 1949. 


His death took place May 16, 1949, in his Washington home. 
On Friday afternoon, March 18, Honorable Luther Harrison with 
eloquence paid tribute to this distinguished Oklahoman before a 
large audience including the Governor of the State and other 
dignitaries in the Street and Draper Funeral Home, at Oklahoma 
City. The body rests in a special erypt in Rose Hill Cemetery, Okla- 
homa City, there to await a final decision on the part of the family 
as to where shall be his final resting place. He had expressed at 
one time the hope that his final abode would be on the top of 
Mount Scott, overlooking his Lawton home and the long sweep 
of the hills and valleys of Oklahoma he loved so well. 
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EARLY DAYS IN THE C & A. 
By Thomas A. Edwards* 


The history of a particular time, a place, or a people, is not 
limited to accounts of battles, the important acts of governments 
or rulers, nor of the spectacular accomplishments of individuals 
or the masses. History further comprehends the commonplace, the 
unheralded, the intimate folkways of the humble, the social eus- 
toms, manner, economics and way of life of the common people, 
and the doing of all those little things which affect their well 
being. So, if the incidents which I have here noted appear to be 
frivolous, please bear in mind that they are a part of the leaven 
in the ingredients which make history. 


In March, 1898, just out of school and green as a gosling, I 
came out of the brush of Arkansas, bound for the land of oppor- 
tunity—the Cheyenne and Arapaho country in western and south- 
western Oklahoma.! I came down via the Frisco to Wister, there 
I took the ‘‘Choctaw Route’’ to the end of the rails at El Reno.* 
It was a rough and rugged trip; coal smoke, dust, and cinders bil- 


* Thomas Allison Edwards has served as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society since February 2, 1926. As a contributor to 
the quarterly journal, his poem “Lost History” underneath a view of the ruins of 
an old post building at Fort Gibson appeared in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, 
No. 1 (March, 1931). Judge Edwards is author of two books of verse, Oklahoma 
Verse (Cordell, 1921), and Geronimo et al (Cordell, 1939). He graduated from 
the University of Arkansas in 1897. In Oklahoma Territory, he was elected and 
served as County Attorney of Washita County (1900-05). He was elected District 
Judge of the 17th District of Oklahoma, serving from 1914 to 1925. He was elected 
Judge from the Southern District on the Criminal Court of Appeals in 1924 and 
in 1930, and served as the presiding Judge on this Court to 1937. In his service on 
this Court and as a member of the Board of Directors of the Historical Society, 
Judge Edwards was associated in warm friendship for a period of twenty-five years 
with the late Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President Emeritus of the Board of Directors, 
to whose memory a tribute appears in this number of The Chronicles—Ed. 

1The Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation was allotted in severalty to the Chey: 
enne and Arapaho Indians, and the surplus lands opened to white settlement on 
April 19, 1892, adding 3,500,562 acres to Oklahoma Territory out of which six 
counties were formed. These counties are now included in nine counties and parts 
of counties in the state: Ellis, Roger Mills, Beckham, Washita, Custer, Dewey, Blaine. 
Kingfisher, and Canadian—Ed. 

This was originally the Choctaw Coal & Railway Company incorporated in 
Philadelphia by eastern capital in 1887, for the development of coal lands in the 
Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory. Construction of this railroad was begun al 
Wister Junction on the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, building westward to 
ward a junction with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway near McAlester. Later 
construction of the same Railway was begun at E] Reno eastward, and regular trail 
service was running between that point and Oklahoma City in February, 1892. Th 
same line eastward from Oklahoma City to McAlester was constructed in 1894 
Subsequently, the Choctaw Coal & Railway Company became a part of the Chicago 


Rock Island & Pacific Railway, now operating (1949) as an east-west line throug} 
Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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lowed into the open windows of the old out of date day coaches 
which made up the train. It was stop and start, jerk and jolt, from 
2:00 p. m., when we left Wister, till even up midnight when we 
reached the old depot away out on north side of El Reno. At the 
conductor’s call of ‘‘ All out’’, the few passengers, including myself, 
alighted. A hack had met the train and almost everyone entered 
it for the ride uptown, but not I, for ‘‘two bits’? was not to be 
squandered on such a luxury. 


As I walked away, a young farmer joined me. He informed me 
that he had just got to town and had come down to see the train; 
that he lived about seventy-five or eighty miles west, in Washita 
County. He said that he was returning the next day with a load 
of freight, and invited me to spend the remainder of the night 
with him at the wagon yard. I readily assented. As we walked to- 
ward town, we passed near a group of houses about the base of 
the old water tower. From them came the screech of a fiddle and 
the sound of dancing. 


**What’s that’’, I asked. ‘‘Oh, that,’’ he said, ‘‘Well, they 
‘say that’s a honkytonk.’’ However, ‘‘honkytonk’’ was not the 
word he used. 


My new friend had a bed in his wagon, and we slept well. The 
next morning, the manager invited us to fry our bacon and eggs 
and make coffee on the big stove in the camp-house of the wagon 
yard. 


This was a new and strange country to me, but nothing to 
worry about. I was just old enough to vote, had four silver dollars 
in my pocket and some personal belongings in an old oil cloth 
valise which I carried. Every prospect was pleasing and not even 
man was vile. 


For some ten years, a great movement of prospectors, settlers, 
and transient travelers in and out of Oklahoma had been going on. 
Most of this movement was by covered wagon since there was no 
railroad for two hundred miles or more west of the north and 
south line of the Rock Island which passed through El Reno. To 
accomodate this traffic, wagon yards had been established at 
practically all the towns and villages in this section. A wagon 
yard, at that time, held an important place as a public utility. It 
was the depot, the bus station, the airport, the hotel, and the general 
“meeting place for this movement. It furnished shelter and refresh- 
ment for man and beast at a moderate cost. The rivalry among 
the yards was keen, the managers vying by courtesy and accomoda- 
tion for the good will and trade of settlers, freighters, and travel- 


ers. 


After breakfast, my friend’ executed some special buying er- 
rands, and, together, we proceeded to load his wagon with spooled 
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barbed wire. At ten o’clock, heavily loaded, we departed west- 
ward across the Fort Reno Reservation, a route much as High- 
way 66 now runs. We had a three horse team, two hitched abreast, 
and a third, also abreast on the right, as a helper. This was often 
done by drivers when the load was heavy for the usual two horse 
team. We meant to reach the South Canadian River by nightfall. 
That old devil, South Canadian,, unbridged and with few safe 
fords, was the bane of the west and southwest country. A sudden 
headrise, in which a wall of water would sweep down its almost 
dry bed, frequent high water, dangerous quicksand in the channel, 
and its wide, deep, yielding sand approaches made it an object 
of dread. Not infrequently, teamsters would camp on its banks 
for days waiting for it to subside so that it could be crossed. On 
our route, it could be passed by two fords, the Lump Mouth cross- 
ing, just below the present railroad bridge, and the Powder Face 
crossing, two or three miles farther down stream. These fords were 
named for Indians who had allotments near them. 


We choose the Lump Mouth crossing, and reached it near sun- 
down. Several wagons were already camped there when we ar- 
rived. This was a favorite camping spot; the hills came down near 
the river, a little stream of good water trickled across the road, 
and wood for camp fires was handy. Campers were generally 
friendly and helpful to each other, exchanging information and 
supplies, talking politics and religion with more moderation than 
did the zealots in the pulpits at home. 


We cared for our team, ate our frugal supper, and retired 
early. I heard the ‘‘chomping”’ and ‘‘stomping”’ of the horses, the 
chirping of the night birds; then, it seemed only a few minutes, 
I heard the stir of the campers feeding their horses and prepar- 
ing breakfast. Customarily the wagon drivers, by doubling their 
teams, helped each other in getting across the river and up the 
sandy banks. All stayed until the crossing was behind. On this 
morning, when the last wagon was over in the direction it was 
going, there was a word of thanks, a wave of the hand, and then 
the trip continued. 


Leaving the South Canadian, we pulled through the sand flat 
and up to the prairie level. We were now in the Wichita Reserva- 
tion, not yet open to settlement and without white inhabitants. The 
way was a fair country road, and we made very good time. We pass- 
ed near ‘‘Rock Mary’’, a small mountain, capped with stone, jutting 
up out of the prairie. This landmark was so named by the officers 
of Marcy’s troopers, who passed here, I believe, in 1853, as an 
escort for a numerous party of emigrant gold seekers bound from 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas, to California. The name honored Mary Con- 
way, of the emigrant party, a niece of the then governor of Arkan- 
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sas.* In the late afternoon, we crossed Cobb Creek, into the little 
Indian village of Colony, in Washita County. A young woman, on 
a black horse, loped through the street. This was Lizzie DeLes- 
dernier, later Mrs. John R. Williams, now a member of the Board 
of the State Historical Society. This Indian agricultural outpost 
of Colony was set up by John H. Seger in 1880. From this point 
on, the country was dotted with the small houses and dugouts of 
the homesteaders. 


The sun had turned well toward the horizon when our weary 
team crossed the rickety wooden bridge on the Washita River. 
Then, sensing the nearing end of their trip, they put forth extra 
effort in pulling the heavy load up the long slope to the high prai- 
Tie, across an outcropping of sandstone and gypsum, carpeted with 
a mixture of blue stem and bunch grass. Before us stood Cloud 
Chief, the county seat, named for Cloud Chief, a Cheyenne In- 
dian, who had an allotment near by. Just off Main Street, we 
stopped at the hardware store of Henry Berry, where sod plows, 
harrows, cultivators, planters—all of the one row walking type— 
lay scattered about. Adjacent, stood a great rick of cedar and oak 
posts, all illegally cut from the Indian reservations. There, too, 
was a huge pile of spooled barbed wire, into which we dumped 
our load. While the employees unloaded and checked our wagon, 
I walked up to inspect the town. 


Indulge now in no illusions of grandeur. Twelve or fifteen 
small frame buildings, most of them of the box type, each with 
the inevitable false front, made up the business section. A bit of 
narrow, rattly board sidewalk in front of a building was a distinc- 
tion. These buildngs housed two general merchandise stores, two 
restaurants, a barber shop, two livery stables, and two saloons. 
The saloons were the best equipped and best kept establishments 
there. Facing the others, stood the town’s hotel, fitly named ‘‘Iron 
Hotel’’ one story, armored on the outside with sheets of corrugat- 
ed galvanized iron. 


The court house—Ah, that courthouse! It was set in the mid- 
dle of the naked square. There was not a tree nor a shrub, and no 
walks save a dirt path from the business section more than a half 
block away. No other building was near, except that small place 
of convenience, now politely referred to as a ‘‘Chie Sales.’’ This 
Temple of Justice, a scant one story, some sixteen by twenty feet 
in dimensions, was of sadly warped cottonwood lumber. Those 
who know the vagaries of a green cottonwood plank know well 
that no other material can equal the twists and turns, both side- 
wise and edgewise, it makes in drying. There were no partitions 
inside this buildug, yet it housed the County Clerk, Treasurer, 


3Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers (Norman, 1939), pp. 144 and 
B15. 
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Sheriff, and the Superintendent of Schools. In addition, it had two 
small, iron cells for prisoners. It doesn’t seem possible. 

Residence houses were some twenty in number—of one, two, 
and three rooms. There were, also, twenty-five or such matter of 
dugouts and half dugouts. The construction of dugouts 1s well 
known. The half dugout differs in that about half of it projects 
above the ground, it has a wooden roof, and may have windows 
at the ground level for light and ventilation. The town’s popula- 
tion did not exceed three hundred. 


A bit of verse, descriptive of the town as of that time, runs 
thus :* 


OLD CLOUD CHIEF 


Cloud Chief sits on her old gyp hill, 

And hot winds blow as hot winds will; 

The sun beats down with a fervent glare 

On the gullied street and dusty square; 

The ragged row of cottonwood shacks, 

Where the horses gnaw at the hitchin’ racks; 
Gnaw and paw and fight the flies, 

Or sagging stand with sleeping eyes. 


Here’s big George Gordon a tendin’ bar 

As cowmen gather from near and far, 

Their snaffles jingle, the saddles squeak, 
For the Williams riders from Turkey Creek, 
The Hughes boys down on the Washita 
And rustlers out of the Kiowa; 

The rollicking crowd of Quarles and Teel, 
Chaps and boots and spur at heel. 


A poker game or a bit of fun 

A cussin’ some herd law son of a gun; 
On the vacant lots the nesters meet, 
With a little jag of cotton or wheat, 
Butter and eggs and prairie hay; 

The livest town in the C & A. 

The night grows old—the street is still, 
Cloud Chief sits on her old gyp hill. 


It was almost night when we left the town and drove to my 
friend’s claim. There he lived with his wife and two small sons in 
his dugout home. The next day, I heard that, about fifteen miles 
southwest, near the line between Washita County and the Kiowa 
Country, a newly organized school district was building a small 
school house and needed a teacher. I borrowed a horse and rode 
down there. I found several men completing a box house and in 
stalling some plank seats. Among them were the school boa 
members. They welcomed my application for the school, and ask 
ed me to begin the following Monday. We agreed on a salary 0 
twenty-five dollars per month. They suggested a place where 


4Thomas A. Edwards, Geronimo et al (Cordell, 1939), p. 19. 
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Sod house north of Cloud Chief in 1898. 


View of the town from Court House Square, 
Cloud Chief, Washita County, 1898 
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might secure room and board, and there I arranged for a small 
eubicle in a garret and agreed on five dollars per month for ‘room, 
board, and washing.’’ The next day I was at Cloud Chief for my 
temporary teacher’s license. On inquiring for the County Superin- 
tendent, I was informed that he was over at the Two Brothers 
Saloon. At my look of surprise, my informant confidentially told 
me that the Superintendent could carry more liquor than any other 
two men in the county. 


My school duly opened. I taught everything from ABCs to 
highschool subjects. My enrollment was about thirty. It seemed 
the product of every school book printing outfit in the nation 
was represented, from Webster’s Blue Back to McGuffey’s latest. 
This school site is about two and one half miles southeast of the 
present town of Rocky, in a very fine agricultural section. The 
building faced a section line, leading down to the north boundary 
of the Kiowa Reservation, a mile or so distant. 


Except for a few roads and trails, that country must have 
been in the same condition it was when, in 1541, Coronado passed 
not too far away. This was a delightful spring. I borrowed a horse 
on Saturdays and Sundays and rode about the country. The set- 
tlers were fencing their claims, breaking the sod, and planting 
corn and kaffir in the furrows. Cotton would be planted a little 
later. The Kiowa Reservation was dotted with mesquite timber 
which reached a height of about twenty feet, crooked, gnarly, and 
knobbed. The boles of these trees made lasting fenceposts, the 
other parts made good fuel. This timber was a veritable godsend 
to the settlers. Though the cutting and removal of it was highly 
illegal, yet, without exaggeration, I believe, that during the three 
months I taught there, a thousand loads of this timber passed my 
school for use of the homesteaders. 


Occasionally, some settler would sell or trade his homestead 
and move back to Texas, to Arkansas, or to the Chickasaw coun- 
try from whence he had come. Like the children of Israel sigh- 
ing for the fleshpots of Egypt, they couldn’t stand the hardship 
necessary to build a new home here. I recall one old fellow, a sort 
of ne’er-do-well, with a large family, who, though he had never 
owned a bit of land before, sold his choice claim for five hundred 
dollars. He told me that he just wanted to get back to Jack Coun- 
ty, Texas, to be near his relatives. He added that he believed that 
the day would come when farms in Washita County would sell for 
one thousand dollars. Some time ago, at a partition sale, I saw 
this identical farm sell for twenty-five thousand dollars. 


The people here were a cross section of any good farming 
community of the states adjacent on the north, east, and south. 
For their social life, they had box suppers, picnics, debating soci- 
eties, and other gatherings. They had established schools and 
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organized churches. In the summer season, revivals and other pro- 
tracted meetings, held under brush arbors, were common. Denomina- 
tionalism was strongly stressed in the church meetings. Church 
debates were not at all unusual. On one Sunday afternoon I at- 
tended a baptismal ceremony at a farmer’s pasture tank. It was a 
beautiful spot, the grass extending down to the edge of the clear, 
warm water. Some eight or ten were immersed. One big, red faced 
farmer, when led down to the edge of the pool, turned to the ra- 
ther large concourse of spectators, and said, “‘Friends, I suppose 
you are wondering why I am being baptized. You all know that 
I have been immersed before; and have been a member of a chureh 
for years. But, when I was baptized before, it was because of the 
remission of sins, now I am being baptized for the remission of 
my sins.”’ 


When my school was over, I located at Cloud Chief. I had 
done some pre-law study at the University of Arkansas, and had 
been privately reading and studying law for three years. Now, I 
wanted to review, preparatory to taking the bar examination. The 
owner of an empty dugout allowed another young fellow and me 
to occupy it rent free. Each of us borrowed a cot and a blanket 
from the sheriff, and we set up batching quarters. Bacon, eggs, 
sorghum, bread and coffee made up the standard diet. Water 
for domestic purposes came mainly from cisterns. For the public, 
it was drawn from a dug well at the corner of the court house 
square. Due to a strong impregnation of gypsum, this had a bitter, 
disagreeable taste, and also a purgative effect. Many ribald stories 
were current of transients and their first acquaintance with gyp 
water. 


The northwest quarter of the county remained practically un- 
settled and subject to homestead entry. Almost every night, home- 
seekers, who had inspected and chosen a place on this unsettled 
land, would camp about the town, making homestead application 
early the next day. I had learned to prepare these ‘‘filings,’’ and 
made several dollars doing so. The usual charge for making up a 
set of these papers was one dollar. 


In the latter part of July, an ‘‘Institute’’? was conducted for 
those who expected to teach school. It lasted two weeks as a 
general review of all subjects to be taught. About sixty prospective 
teachers enrolled. The town could not accomodate that many, so 
those who lived in the vicinity commuted by horse and buggy or 
horseback. Others seattered around in the homes of the town or on 
nearby farms, some brought their equipment and camped out. 
Thus all were cared for. Any one who taught school automatically 
became a ‘‘Professor’’, so the title of ‘Professor’? was heard as 
generally as is the title of ‘‘Judge’’ at a bar association meeting. 
Among those who came to this Institute was a tall, gangling, spare 


Teachers’ Institute, 1898, photo taken on River north of Cloud Chief. 
Edward Everett Dale with white hat in hand, to right and near small boy. 


Little Hope School in May, 1898, near present Rocky, Washita County. 
Teacher Thomas A. Edwards standing in doorway. 
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built, soft spoken, young man who had been something of a cow- 
boy in old Greer County, and now was seeking something easier. 
He is well known today as Doctor Edward Everett Dale. He has 
a national reputation as a prolific writer on historical subjects, 
long time head of the Department of History at the University 
of Oklahoma, and a member of the Board of Directors of the State 
Historical Society. Another Professor was Tom Robinson, by far 
the best dressed man at the Institute. A white tie and a cord on 
his eyeglasses gave him distinction and made him something of a 
Beau Brummel, though I don’t doubt that he will deny this soft 
impeachment. On the evening, near the close, the entertainment 
committee staged a debate between him and me. It was hilarious, 
but the judges tactfully decided that they could not decide on the 
Winner. For many years now, Tom Robinson has been an outstand- 
ing citizen of Altus, and a leading lawyer in southwest Oklahoma. 
Thirty years after that debate, his son, T. Murray Robinson, and my 
son, Leverett Edwards, were partners and successful lawyers in 
Oklahoma City. 


Early in September, I learned that the Territorial District 
Court would soon open a term at Cheyenne, Roger Mills County, 
about seventy miles away. Thereupon, I arranged go to there to 
take the bar examination. A friend let me have his horse and buggy 
to make the three day round trip from Cloud Chief. At the time 
fixed, I was on the road early. A one horse vehicle presented quite 
a problem. The roads, as beaten out, had paths for two animals. 
The center ridge was rough, so a horse hitched to a one horse 
vehicle could not walk on it, but must use one of the beaten paths. 
This put the wheels out of the usual tracks, and on the high turf 
at the sides. 


From Cloud Chief, my route was through the village of Cordell, 
much smaller than Cloud Chief, thence west. For some ten or twelve 
miles out from Cordell, the road was fair. After that, it became a 
trail which wound around to cross the canyons and little streams. 
At the time, it was necessary to prospect up and down these to 
find a place to get over. I did all I could to conserve the strength 
of my horse, but, late in the afternoon, he was about fagged out. 
I selected a level spot near a little stream and called it a day. 


I staked my horse on a good spot of grass, and fed him well 
with corn that I had brought with me. Then I ate some canned 
food I had brought, pulled a pile of grass for a bed, and, with a 
light lap robe for a cover, was soon in the land of dreams, This 
was no hardship; I had slept on the prairie before and rather liked 
it. It must have been about midnight when I awoke to the howling 
din of some coyotes not far away. My horse was trembling and 
frightened, and came up close as if for protection. I had a heavy 
Colt pistol, and let go with a couple of shots. The coyotes must have 
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left because I heard them no more. This camping place was about 
on the edge of the present Elk City oil field. 


The next morning, I got away on an uncertain trail, heading 
in a northwesterly direction. Soon, I met a settler on horseback, 
Jack Bullard, who told me that if I continued west I would soon 
strike a fair road to Cheyenne. (Bullard was elected sheriff of 
Roger Mills County a few years later, and was killed in a gun 
fight with outlaws.) I found the road as directed, and, about noon, 
topped the red hills overlocking the town of Cheyenne—a ragged 
little place, hardly the size of Cloud Chief. 


I went to the courthouse and entered an upstairs hall where 
court was in session. John C. Tarsney, a man of fine legal attain- 
ments, and a most courteous gentleman, was presiding. A total 
stranger, I worked my way down the crowded aisle to the rail 
around the space reserved for lawyers and litigants. There I spoke 
to a lawyer who was not engaged, and told him I wanted to be 
examined for admission to the bar, and asked him to eall my re- 
quest to the attention of the Judge. In a few minutes, when there 
was a lull, he did so. Soon the Judge announced a recess until 
afternoon; then stated that he was informed an applicant for 
admission to the bar was present. He asked me to come forward. 
I approached the bench, and the Judge asked me a few formal 
questions, as to my age, place of residence, education, and the 
extent of my legal study. He said that he would appoint Mr. Temple 
Houston, of Woodward, Mr. C. O. Blake, of El Reno, and Judge 
McMurtry, of the local Bar, as a committee to examine; that the 
Committee could use the court room as soon as those present had 
passed out. 


When only a few persons were left, a tall, rugged faced man 
came over to me, held out my hand, and said, ‘‘I am Temple Hous- 
ton, This is Mr. Blake, and this is Judge MeMurtry.’’ We exchanged 
greetings, and conversed briefly. Houston then said, ‘‘Let’s get 
through with this examination, I’ve got to get something to eat.’’ 
We had remained standing—he then turned to me and asked ab- 
ruptly: ‘“What’s the Rule in Shelly’s Case?’’ I had been poring 
over Blackstone for several years, and knew it almost by heart. 
That one was easy to state, but is considered really difficult to 
explain. My answer, in substance, gave the rule as announced by 
Lord Coke a long time ago. ‘‘Is that right, Blake??? Houston in- 
quired. ‘‘Yes, I believe it is’’, Blake answered. ‘‘ Well, that’s all I 
want to know,’’ said Houston, ‘‘I’ye been hearing of that damn 
rule all my life. I don’t know yet what it is, and I don’t know 
what that answer means. But, if Blake says it’s right, it is. 2 
recommend we report this candidate for the Bar as well learned 


in the law and qualified for admission. Blake, you draw up the 
report. Let’s go. ”’ 
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When court reconvened, it developed that there was nothing 
more for trial that day. The Judge said, ‘‘Gentlemen, the commit- 
tee has recommended Mr. Edwards for admission. He will come 
forward.’’ I did so, and was directed to take the witness chair. 
The Judge, I am sure, winked at the members of the bar as he 
announced that there were no matters requiring the attention of 
the court, so all the members of the bar present were added to the 
examining committee, and would further examine the applicant. 
They gleefully proceeded to do so. Each lawyer present had his 
favorite subject. If any had a question on which he was uncertain, 
he proceeded to recite the facts, and then asked for a statement 
of the law and the proper procedure. Among those present was 
John B. Harrison, much later, and for a long time, a member of 
the state Supreme Court and a Chief Justice. Also present, was 
Charles Swindall, who, himself, had been admitted to the bar only 
Six months earlier. Later, he was a District Judge, and then a 
member of the Supreme Court. I was much relieved when this was 
over. Judge Tarsney smilingly informed me that the examination 
was satisfactory. 


On my return to Cloud Chief I opened a small office and held 
myself out as a lawyer. The County Bar consisted of two elderly 
men, a2 somewhat younger county attorney, and another young fel- 
low who had lately been admitted to the bar. The total law library 
of the town consisted of a few sets of the Oklahoma Territorial 
Statutes, a Justice of the Peace form book, a copy of Sayle’s Texas 
Statutes, and a copy of Blackstone. That was all, so it followed 
that our new law practice was largely by ear. 


The Judges of Oklahoma Territory were appointed by the 
President. Their duties were to act as trial judges in the district 
courts in the various counties; then, at stated times, they would 
meet as a Supreme Court at the Capital. Acting as a Supreme 
Court, they would decide the case appealed from the various dis- 
trict courts. However no judge would participate in any case in 
which he had acted as trial judge. The first set of judges was ap- 
pointed by President Harrison; then, as vacancies ocenrrel, or the 
court was enlarged, succeeding presidents would make appoint- 
‘meuts. At first, high class lawyers were appointed; later, ‘t seemed 
that the appointees were not so well qualified. These judges would 
go from their comfortable chambers in the counties of their resi- 
dence, out to the primitive and ill furnished county seat towns 
such as Cloud Chief, Arapaho, Taloga, Cheyenne, Grand, and others 
to hold a term of district court at least once a year. On such trips, 
the accomodations were meager, and the judges would be uncom- 
fortable and inclined to be irritable and arbitrary. Anxious to 
get away, they would snap out a ruling on a motion or demurrer 
almost before an attorney could state it. It took little showing 
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to get a change of venue from these outlying counties to the home 
county of the judge. 


Soon after my admission to the Bar, a new member of the court 
was appointed. He came from Illinois, and established his residence 
and headquarters at El Reno. Washita County was in his district. 
He set an early date in March for his first term at Cloud Chief, 
and ordered the sheriff to provide a proper place. The sheriff was 
at once in a swivet. The only place he could secure was a cheaply 
constructed store building on a side street, with flimsy outside 
walls and no ceiling on the sides or overhead. The doors and win- 
dows fitted poorly, and had crevices all around. One could look 
upward and see the sky in places through cracks between the 
shingles. There were no heating arrangements whatever. 


The sheriff did the best he could. He had a little platform 
built at one end of the room for the judge and clerk. Seats for those 
who might attend were prepared by laying planks across bases. 
He secured a small table for the judge and another for the clerk. 
Three small, smoky, kerosene stoves were found, one placed near 
the judge’s table, one for the clerk, and one in the space provided 
for the lawyers. A real touch of luxury was a borrowed office chair 
for the judge. For the lawyers and officials, a dozen cane bottom 
chairs had been rented from the furniture store. In warm weather 
all this could be endured; but the weather was perverse and willed 
otherwise. 


A hack from El Reno brought the judge and his retinue to 
Cloud Chief the late afternoon before the day set for the court to 
convene, The party put up at the Iron Hotel. The judge, fresh 
from Illinois, had never been in this particular section before. 
He didn’t like it. He had never been in contact with these yokels 
from Palo Pinto, Van Zandt, and Jack County, Texas, nor their 
equally crude brethren from Izzard, Yell, and Polk County, Ar- 
kansas, nor their compatriots from the Chickasaw Nation. He 
didn’t like them. He didn’t like the hotel. He didn’t like the back- 
house out behind. He didn’t like the food. In fact, he didn’t like 
anything except the quart of monogram rye the proprietor brought 
him to soothe his jangled nerves. 


The judge did not sleep much. All night long the wind blew. 
Loose sheets of iron on the hotel slapped, and rattled, and banged. 
The town dogs, a goodly number, barked and yapped and fought. 
Court was to convene at ten o’clock. It was a cold and backward 
spring, little remnants of snow still lingered in shaded places. The 
wind was gusty, raw, and mean. Loose papers and tumbleweeds 
skipped across the square, down the streets, and piled up against 
houses and wire fences. The Judge, with his overcoat buttoned and 
the collar turned up, came into the dreary place the Sheriff had 
provided. He proceeded to dress down the Sheriff, Neal Morrison, 
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for not having made better arrangements. The Sheriff, however, 
convinced him that this was the best he could possibly do. So the 
Judge reluctantly sat down, with his overcoat on and the little 
oil stove at his feet, and ordered the court opened. As the call 
of the docket began, he cut short any attempt by the lawyers to 
argue any matter. 


__ As person came in or went out, the door was continually open- 
ing and closing. Dust sifted in and fell, like snow, on the tables 
and records. Now and then some extra strong gust of wind would 
shake the building. After court had been open for perhaps an hour, 
and as the door was opened, a strong gust of wind toppled to the 
floor a lamp which had been sitting on a table. The temper of the 
Judge had been rising, and this was the last straw. He jumped to 
his feet, and shouted, ‘‘Bailiff, adjourn this damn court!’’ Then, 
turning to the sheriff, he said, ‘‘Tell your infernal Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners there’ll be no more court here until they pro- 
vide a suitable place.’’ Within an hour he was on his way back to 
El Reno. 


In the act of Congress, providing for Indian allotment in sev- 
eralty, and for the opening to white settlement of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Reservation, the country was divided into counties 
designated by letters. The right to name the counties was reserved 
to the people of the respective counties after they had settled. A 
half section of land was set apart in each county for the county 
seat. This county seat reservation in ‘‘H’’ County, later, Washita, 
was about ten miles east of the center of the county, and, upon it, 
the town of Cloud Chief was located. 


Later, A. J. Johnson and J. C. Harrel, who had homesteaded at 
the geographical center of the county, secured patent for their 
land and laid out the town of Cordell. The Territorial Law provided 
for the removal of county seats by petition to the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners and by election ordered by such Board. As early 
as 1896, an agitation for removal of the county seat from Cloud 
Chief to Cordell had been begun. The first attempt by petition was 
nullified by an injunction suit. The Cordell adherents renewed the 
attempt, and, early in 1900, another petition was filed with the 
Commissioners. After some legal jockeying, the election was order- 
ed and held. Cordell had a fair majority for removal, so Cloud Chief 
began further legal action. The County Attorney, who was permit- 
ted to engage in private law practice, was employed by Cloud Chief. 
A temporary injunction, or restraining order, forbidding the Com- 
missioners to declare the result of the election or to order the 
removal, had been secured. This order would expire unless an ap- 
peal was filed in the Supreme Court at a fixed date. The necessary 
record for this appeal was prepared in time, and the County At- 
torney delivered it to his son with instructions to take it to Guthrie 
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and file it. If taken by messenger, it could be filed in time, thus 
keeping the injunction alive. For some reason, the young man fail- 
ed to get the papers to Guthrie in time, and, as a consequence, the 
injunction expired. 


There was now nothing to prevent the Board of Commissioners 
from canvassing the election returns, declaring the result, and 
ordering the removal. When news of this situation reached Cloud 
Chief, a great roar of anger went up. That night, a lawless group 
seized the young man and tarred and feathered him. Threats 
against the County Attorney were so ominous that he put a Win- 
chester in his buggy, left the country and never returned. 


-A few days later, in August, 1900, the Board completed the 
steps necessary to the removal. Several heavy teams were sent to 
transport the books, records, and equipment, including the court 
house, from Cloud Chief to Cordell. The situation was tense. One 
man set his gun outside his door, declaring that he would shoot the 
first man who attempted to molest the County property. A neighbor 
took the gun and hid it. When the movers arrived at Cloud Chief, 
a crowd gathered around them, murmuring threats. I recall one big, 
pugnacious, Cloud Chief partisan who eursed the movers in fer- 
vent tones, daring them to lay a finger on anything there. These 
movers were no weaklings. They made no answer, engaged in no 
arguments, but backed up to the door, and quickly loaded the ree- 
ords and equipment. Then they hitched a log chain to the frail 
court house and pulled it down. Within a couple of hours every- 
- thing was ready to go. If anyone had led a resistance movement, 
it might have been different. By late afternoon, the books and 
records were stored at Cordell, and the lumber from the old court 
house, and the equipment was piled up on the vacant square there. 


There was still some contention that the removal was illegal. 
Soon, however, Judge Irwin, the regular judge for this district, set 
a term of court to be held at Cordell. At about the same time, the 
Chief Justice assigned Judge MeAtee to hold a term of court at the 
same time, his order directing the term to be held at Cloud Chief. 
It was the law that only one district court could be held in a coun- 
ty at one time, and it must be held at the County Seat. It was a 
ticklish situation. Neither the judges, the officers, nor the lawyers 
knew which was the legal court. The judges did not like each other, 
personally or officially. The two courts were regularly opened for 
three days, but each avoided trying any contested cases. Finally, 
on the afternoon of the third day, Judge Irwin gave up, and started 
back to El Reno, taking his entourage with him. He directed the 
hack driver to go by Cloud Chief and to stop at the Iron Hotel. 
There, he directed his bailiff to go into the Hotel and tell Judge 
McAtee to come out, that he wanted to see him. Judge McAtee 
sent back word that it was as near from the hack to the Hotel as 


Present Washita County Court House, 
Cordell, Oklahoma 


Court House at Cloud Chief, Washita County, built in 1894. View in 1898. 
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it was from the Hotel to the hack; if Judge Irwin wanted to see 
him, he could come into the hotel. Judge Irwin, in high dudgeon, 
ordered the hack to drive on. 


There was an aftermath to this county seat controversey. The 
partisans of Cloud Chief had all along contended that the Ter- 
ritorial law for removal of county seats did not apply to county 
seats which had been established by Congress. Early in 1904, the 
United States Supreme Court so held in a case from one of the 
western territories. Although Cloud Chief had dwindled away, it 
still had some pugnacious adherents who hired new lawyers and 
filed a mandamus suit in the Territorial Supreme Court. This 
Court issued a writ ordering all county officers to remove their 
offices from Cordell to Cloud Chief within thirty days. I was Coun- 
ty Attorney at the time. We considered the matter, and decided 
that we had no legal defense. A few leading citizens of Cordell 
met, and, without publicity, sent a committee of three to Washing- 
ton City to see what could be done. This committee succeeded in 
getting a special act through Congress, ratifying the election of 
1900. This act was signed in duplicate by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, James S. Sherman for the Senate, and J. G. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House. One of these original copies was given to 
Cordell. It was framed and displayed in the County Clerk’s of- 
fice, but was destroyed by a fire in 1910. 
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FIRST CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL LAW IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Frank D. Northup* 


On one of our cross country trips we pulled up behind a loaded 
school bus slowly climbing a long hill. Impatient to reach our 
night’s destination I used some words that might have been imter- 
preted as wishing such vehicles off the road. 


‘““You should object to school buses,’’ the lady mildly remark- 
ed. ‘‘It cost you plenty to put them where they are.’’ 


That merited rebuke took my mind back a long, long way— 
more than forty years in fact. It was in the June first issue of the 
Oklahoma Farm Journal published in Oklahoma City by the late 
John Fields! and myself that we introduced the idea of consolidated 


* Frank D. Northrup, native of Massachusetts (B. 1870) and Kansas schooled, 
is a pioneer Oklahoma editor and publisher who served as Director and Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 1903 to 1914. He first came to Taloga, 
Dewey County, Oklahoma Territory, in 1892. He settled in Stillwater, in Payne 
County, where he was printer, reporter, and co-owner of The Stillwater Gazette, 
1893-1898. At the opening of the Cherokee Strip on September 16, 1893, he made 
the run and secured a claim that he proved up. He is a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, 1898. In 1899, he installed the printing plant in Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, and was its first Superintendent of Printing. As founder of the South- 
west Farmer-Stockman at Stillwater in 1901, he merged it with the Oklahoma Farm 
Journal at Oklahoma City, 1902, and was co-owner and publisher until 1915. His 
other interests included activities as dealer in oil and gas leases and oil producer; 
President of Choctaw Oil Producing Company, Tulsa, and Vice-President of Mid- 
west Oil and Gas Company, 1916-1919, which he says was a period of unhappy 
memories. He served in the U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau from 1923-1927. He was 
editor and co-owner of the Enid, Oklahoma, Events, 1928-35: and was associate editor 
and business manager of Daily Times-Star at Almeda, California, 1936-1939, in asso- 
ciation with the late H. G. Spaulding until the sale of the institution. His present 
homa is in Bush Hills, Oklahoma City.—Ed. 

1John Fields (1871-1935), Oklahoma editor and a Republican political leader, 
was born in Iowa and reared in Pennsylvania. He graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College in 1891, and became a technical expert in chemistry. He served as 
Assitant Chemist in Pennsylvania State College and Experiment Station in 1891- 
1894, and as a technical expert in New York in 1895. He became Assistant 
Chemist at Oklahoma A. and M. College in 1896, was promoted to Chemist in 1898, 
and was Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station and Agent for the College 
from 1899-1906, at Stillwater. He was editor and co-owner of the Oklahoma Farm 
Journal and Southwest Farmer-Stockman from 1906 to 1915, and editor of the Okla- 
homa Farmer until 1924. He was the Republican nominee and made the campaign 
for Governor of Oklahoma in 1914 and in 1922. During World War I, he served 
as an assistant to the National Food Control Adminisiration, in charge of publicity 
and superintendence of grain production. He was Vice-President and a director of 
the Farmers’ National Bank of Oklahoma City, 1924-1926, and was made Vice- 
President and director of the Federal Land Bank and the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Wichita, Kansas in 1926. He was an experienced, well-known lecturer on 
agricultural topics before farmers’ and bankers’ -conventions. He wrote numerous 
bulletins on agricultural chemistry and allied subjects, published by the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and was author of the volume Sure Food Crops.—Ed. 
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country schools for Oklahoma and started a campaign that was 
to last for more than five years. The problem that initiated the 
idea should be of some historical interest. As is true in probably 
all movements toward progress, sell-interest touched it off. The 
Farm Journal was rapidly making a place for itself on the new 
farms of the then Oklahoma Territory, its circulation extending 
to all sections of it. Business was going ahead in a satisfactory 
manner, including the circulation which was growing at a pleas- 
ing rate. But there was a ‘‘fly in the ointment.’’ 


In many of the farm homes were children who had completed 
such schooling as the little districts, with their inadequate equip- 
ment and, often, inferior teachers, could give them and it was from 
the parents of these children that letters came, sometimes a few, 
often many, each day, requesting a change in their address because, 
they regretfully said, it was necessary to move to town, or to some 
one of the school centers in the state, to educate the children. Most of 
these letters were pitiful, others courageous in that these parents 
who had fought the sun and the winds, the tough sod and the 
blackjacks, to make a home for themselves were now to tackle 
another type of pioneering—making a living the best they could 
in town and, nine eases in ten, living in a small house. They prot- 
ested bitterly but what else was there for them to do? The chil- 
dren could not be allowed to grow up in ignorance. Comparatively 
few of such families had progressed far enough financially to 
provide for their children in town while they remained on the land. 


The situation was disturbing and, I recall, more than mildly 
distressing. When a farm owner moved, a farmer-stockman moved; 
a community builder, soil improver and major local taxpayer 
moved. A cash cropper, without financial interest in the soil, the 
farm buildings and fences, moved in. The community and the state 
lost. The Farm Journal lost a valued subscriber and its advertis- 
ing patrons a potential customer. All this was a subject for fre- 
quent discussions and Fields and I desperately sought methods 
to overcome it. Then in the June 1, 1906, issue of the semi-monthly 
Farm Journal appeared the first of literally hundreds of editorial 
appeals for ‘‘country schools that will provide the same advantages 
for country children that the cities and towns have.’’ Little did 
we know the magnitude, or should I say, difficulties, of the job 
we started. Could we have forseen the five and one-half years just 
ahead, and the personal and financial gestures necessary to bring 
to a successful conclusion I still believe we would have had the 
courage to take the campaign on. The “‘little red school house’’ 
was regarded as a sacred tradition and, even in a new country 
where it was little more than a temporary open-seamed shack or 
a hole in a creek bank, and comparably furnished. The time-honor- 
ed sentiment to clung to it was hard to shake off. Any program 
for a change would be fighting a proud and noble ancestry of a 
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great school system. The going was tough, criticism equally tough. 
It was a contest of endurance every progressive step of the way 
and we learned early that even many well-informed persons hesi- 
tate to embrace a new idea. When that idea touched education the 
battle, I think, is understandable. 


But farm mothers, women who had endured the hell on earth 
through the years of keeping house in covered wagons, tents, dug- 
outs and leaky, crudely boarded shacks, braved the winds and dust, 
the heat and cold, to a modicum of comfort and security, were made 
of sterner stuff. These new homes, so dearly won, were theirs and 
they had no desire to leave them for uncertain living in towns. 
If their could get adequate schooling for the kids at home to heck 
with the so-called sacredness of the little red school house, or those 
with no color at all, which was the case in a majority of them. 
Their letters which came by the hundreds gave us the courage to 
take up the battle in earnest. They also supplied the front line 
base for the final showdown. This militant group received at in- 
tervals instructions that were not printed in the Farm Journal. 
Men, fewer in numbers, but with influence in their communities 
were kept in touch with. 


The June, 1906, proposal for consolidated schools was follow- 
ed up intermittently that year, creating little sentiment. At least 
the reaction was not as favorable as we had hoped. Not discowr- 
aged, the January 1, 1907, number of the Journal came out for 
‘‘A State School System,’’ the first paragraph urging consolidated 
country schools. The article was timely in that the State Constitu- 
tional Convention was in session and groping for what it hoped 
would prove to be an adequate school system, and we were hope- 
ful that the suggestions would help. I still think they and others 
that followed did. Anyway, our reference to consolidation was 
not given much verbal thought. But progress was being made and 
before the end of the year there were consolidations in several 
communities—one in each of the following counties: Grant, Pawnee, 
Payne, Kiowa and Custer. Each of these communities had been 
visited by Fields whose talks had much to do building the needed 
sentiment. The children were transported by wagons; poor roads 
made trouble and the gas-powered bus was not yet a public utility. 
There was no specific State law for these schools. Their patrons 


built them and, events proved, they were pleased with the reforma- 
tion. 


Country parents were still writing those distressing letters 
and moving to town. Tenantry was growing. Increasing numbers 
of readers made it imperative that our campaign never cease, the 
newer ones needed the information. An occasional old subscriber 
would write us to give the folks a ‘‘rest on the school business,”’ 
and it had to be explained to him that there could be no rest and 
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would not be long as new readers were added to the subscription 
list. Nobody could have been more weary with it than we but there 
was but one place to stop. How long it would take to reach it we 
didn’t know. Then one morning early in 1908 a prominant farmer 
and cattle man considerable distance from his trading town, drop- 
ped in. He was bitter about the school problem. ‘‘My children have 
got to have more education and I can’t afford to break up my 
start in a good business and move to town,’’ he told us. ‘‘I can’t 
atford two households. What I am going to do?”’ 


It developed that he had tried to effect a consolidation of 
several small districts in order to include higher grades but had 
failed for lack of co-operation. Here was a prospering young 
farmer with a promising future (time proved him all of that) who’ 
saw that future disrupted because of inadequate country schools. 
There was nothing we could do at the moment but he did add 
to our determination to put an extra punch in our school plan. 
Within two hours after he left we clarified the proposal, making 
it definite, a principle which was adhered to until the finish. Here 
is the proposition that appeared in the following issue of the Farm 
Journal : 


Whenever a school district comprising an area of not less than twenty- 
five square miles shall have been established within the state and a build- 
ing containing not fewer than three rooms suitable for school purposes 
shall have been built and a graded school employing not fewer than three 
teachers shall have been conducted for one term of not less than six months, 
there shall be paid by the state to such school district, upon properly cer- 
tified application of the board of directors, an amount of money not exceed- 
ing one-half the cost of such school building; Provided, that not more than 
$2,500 shall be paid by the state to any one such school district. To pro- 
vide the necessary funds, state school bonds bearing five per cent interest 
shall be issued as required and such bonds shall be purchased at par by 
the board of school land commissioners and paid out of the $5,000,000 per- 
manent school fund, the interest on such bonds to be paid out of funds 
arising from general taxation of all property within the state. 


Using the proposed appropriation of $2,500 from the school 
fund as bait we put on all the pressure possible in 1908. Fields 
was making a minimum of 150 speeches annually, fully three- 
fourths of them before rural groups, and omited no opportunity 
to get in a plug for the school plan. Sentiment in the country was 
building up fast, a fact that comparatively few town and city 
folks knew. It is a curious fact that none of the larger city news- 
papers, and but few country weeklies, noticed it and only such 
politicos as lived in the rural districts recognized it as a force to 
‘some day be reckoned with. Leaders in both of the major parties 
passed it up with a shrug, if indeed, they gave it a serious thought. 
This fact will be noted in the letter of Dr. A. C. Scott in this article 
in which he states that ‘‘little note of it has been taken,’’ yet he, 
as an educator kept in closer touch with educational trends than 
most. Yet by now an average of more than 1,000 copies per county 
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of the Farm Journal were going, by paid-in-advance invitation into 
farm homes. 


It was the fact that the proposal failed to penetrate politieal 
minds that provoked the decision to take the question into polities. 
The only way to do this, we decided, was for Fields to declare 
himself a candidate for Governor and make it his leading issue. 
He was a Republican by belief and inheirtance. Knowing that the 
state was almost certain to be Democratic, and being totally un- 
known in party politics, he tried to make himself think he could 
be a Democrat. He just couldn’t do it and came out as a Republican. 
It was a hopeless gesture, so far as the nomination was concerned. 
On that score we did not deceive ourselves. But the purpose was 
accomplished. Running third in a field with such well-known men 
as Governor T. B. Ferguson, Joseph W. McNeal, and C. G. Jones, 
was a showing of strength sufficient to force each major party to in- 
elude the consolidated country school proposal in their platforms. 
Both planks were written by Fields, for the Democratic platform, 
through a friend. But platforms being platforms, leaders of both 
parties did not take this one too seriously at the time, but pressure 
from the country proved such that the legislature elected in 1910 
passed the measure. 


In the meantime, through the years 1908, 1909, 1910, the pro- 
posal was influenced for the better by certain leading educators, 
heads of the state institutions of higher learning and, also, of 
leaders in the schools of the larger cities. A notable instance is 
that of Dr. Chas. Evans, now Secretary of the State Historial So- 
ciety, then head of the Ardmore schools, who in 1908 brought 
Mr. O. J. Kern, an Illinois school man, into Oklahoma where he 
spoke to the Oklahoma Educational Association, injecting needed 
enthusiasm into teachers of the state. Illinois was making a limited 
experiment in consolidated schools, as was one district in Indiana, 
both of which we were watching closely. But the teachers, then 
even more than now, had no means of spreading propaganda, how- 
ever good, to the people as a whole and whatever efforts they made 
was sporadie and, eventually died of inactivity. 


In putting the school proposal into polities, an editorial in 
the December 15, 1909, issue ended with the following paragraph: 


If this is politics, then the Oklahoma Farm Journal is in politics, and — 
in it to the full limit of its resources, until those who run the state, whether 
Democrats, Republicans, or Socialists, show at least a few symptoms of 
giving thought to assisting country people develop and build schools in 
which all the children of the state may obtain an elementary education, 
and in which the teaching of agriculture may be something more than a 
time-consuming bluff, 


This is what in today’s street venacular would be called ‘‘stick- 
ing our necks out.’’ The challenge had its intended effect. The 
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proposal was in the lap of the Legislature. A mere handful of leg- 
islators, all from the country, gave this problem practically all 
their time and energy, and supported by letters inspired by the 
Farm Journal, and Fields and me individually, succeeded in get- 
ting the measure to the Governor—the measure written by Fields. 
Naturally, there were the usual amendments that self-important 
members felt called on to make, though not too much change was 
made. Somewhere along the way from the Governor to the stat- 
ute book errors in transcriptions were made to render the measure 
invalid—no money could be appropriated. We had our own opin- 
ion as to what happened but no proof. So disgusted, mad, and all 
but completely dishearted with the loss of more than three years 
of diligent effort, our belts were given an additional hitch and 
the fight went on. 


In the meantime came the following letter from the late Dr. 
A. C. Scott, former President of the A. & M. College and one of 
the State’s foremost educators and citizens: 


EDITOR OKLAHOMA FARM JOURNAL: 


And so the bill in aid of consolidated schools was finally passed, in the 
closing hours of the legislative session! Little note of it has been taken but 
in my opinion it is the best, the most important, and the most far-reaching 
measure in the interest of education that this legislaure or any other of our 
legislatures have enacted into law; and in connection with the provision 
for a state board of education it will undoubtedly mark an epoch in the 
educational history of Oklahoma. To be sure, not quite the amount of money 
desired is pledged to the purpose; but the provision is ample for everything 
that can, be done with it within the next two years, and by that time, I 
predict that public opinion will be so overwhelmingly committed to the plan 
that no legislator will stand against it. 


For the whole question is this: Why should not the sons and daugh- 
ters of the farm have the same advantages of education, at their own homes, 
that the sons and daughters of the town have? The answer is: They should. 
And the only way to bring this about is such a consolidation of forces by 
small districts as shall make possible the grading of the schools and the 
addition, as circumstances justify, of grades above the common school 
work, until the educational opportunities of the country are equivalent to 
those of the-town. 


But, Mr. Editor, one of my chief purpose in writing this letter is to 
say that this great measure is the victory of the Oklahoma Farm Journal. 
Tt is true, thousands of farmers have contributed to, and in a measure forced, 
the result. But the Oklahoma Farm Journal started the storm, furnished 
the thunder, and greased the lightning! Almost single handed and alone 
it created the sentiment which was powerful enough to override all obstacles 
and secure the enactment of this most beneficent law; and it and its edi- 
tor most richly deserve the congratulations and thanks of the farmers and, 
for that matter, of all the people of the state.—A. C. Scott, Oklahoma City, 


March 22, 1911. 


Then came two years more of the same work to which was 


added a determination to take the proposal to the people. To that 
end men were employed to circulate petitions. Names in sufficient 
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numbers were gained but never used, since the end was reached 
without. For this work Fields and I paid more than $10,000, a 
lot of money in 1911. Anyhow the half of which was mine seemed 
a lot. 


Now there was help that counted. More of the politically mind- 
ed, progressive citizens, had given the matter thought, and liked 
what they learned. They were a force which made our works more 
pleasant. Teacher groups, too, more openly supported the proposal. 
Elected to the 1912-13 Legislature were a number of its strong 
supporters: Senators Curren of Kay County, Tucker of Carter Coun- 
ty, and Representatives Lemon of Grant County, Woodward of 
Kiowa, Pruitt of Caddo and Harry Cordell of Washita, each a 
power. Again the bill was prepared in our office, which was a rally- 
ing point. When the bill came to a vote in the closing hours of the 
Legislature a front page editorial, nicely timed, and in 12-point 
type instructed our country folks just what to do. They did it and 
members of each house told me later that on a single day more 
than 10,000 letters were delivered to them in the Wright building, 
corner and Second and Broadway, Oklahoma City, where they met. 
Final vote was pleasing to John Fields and me and worth the fight 
of more than five years. It was: Senate, 30 to 11; House, 65 to 16. 
Governor Cruce signed the bill in March 1913. 


The courageous farm mothers and fathers—mothers come first 
here and were the most potent fighters—now had the money and 
the law for their schools. The system was immediately put into 
operaton, the new State led the United States in what is now a 
universal country school system and which, by the way, uses 
that slow bus which annoyed me on the road. 


As an indication that victory did not cause us to lose our 
sense of perspective, the following editorial was published in our 
April 1, 1913, number, Oklahoma Farm Journal: 


UP TO YOU NOW 


The problem of improved rural schools has been solved by the passage 
of House Bill 149. This merely means that the state has recognized the prin- 
ciple that the elementary schools of the state need improvement—that the 
system needs to be changed to fit modern conditions—that state funds should 
be spent for improving the people’s schools as well as for buildings and main- 
taining colleges. But the people of each community must for themselves 
determine what they will do, if anything. There are large areas in the state 
where the consolidation of schools is impracticable, because of physical con- 
ditions of the locality and the financial condition of the people. Something 
must in time be done by the state for these localities. But at least half of 
the state’s area is of a sort which makes the consolidation of schools most 
desirable. And wherever these conditions exist and the people generally are 
willing that graded schools may be built and maintained, the gocd work 
should go forward. There is no use in attempting to force the building and 
development of better schools on unwilling people. But those who do not 
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Typical school house built in districts after 
Oklahoma became a state in 1907 
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want such schools themselves ought at least to prefer that other farmers 
have them and have help from the state in building them, rather than that 
the proceeds from the Public Building Lands should all be spent for pur- 
poses of but little benefit to country children. The Journal will continue 
doing all that it can in helping this good work along, by supplying all the 
information obtainable and telling of what others have done, But it will not 
attempt to force consolidation of schools on communities which don’t want 
it. Resources amounting to about $2,500,0000 have been safely set aside to 
help build such schools. A thousand communities will quickly see the op- 
portunity and make use of it. Those which do not will be no worse off than 
heretofore, and no better. It’s up to you, folks. 


[Signed]: John Fields. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN OKLAHOMA 
By Earl D. McBride, M. D.* 


When the writer of this article was discharged from the United 
States Army in January 1919, he came to Oklahoma City with the 
intention of practicing general surgery. Upon his arrival several 
Oklahoma City doctors who knew Mrs. McBride, Pauline Wahl, in 
her earlier years, proposed that he take over the practice of Doctor 
L. Hull, who had died during his Army service as the result of 
influenza and pneumonia, Doctor Hull had taken his training at 
the Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled in New York Ciity and 
had practiced orthopaedic surgery in Oklahoma City since about 
1915. The writer felt as many general surgeons feel, that ortho- 
paedice work was about the last special field he would want to enter. 
However, at the insistance of Mrs. Hull and a mutual good friend, 
Doctor A. B. Chase, the writer took over Doctor Hull’s orthopaedie 
surgery on the second floor of the Coleord Building. ; 


At this time orthopaedic surgery was new. The public knew 
little or nothing in the accomplishments of this special field of 
practice. The writer soon found that he was deficient in the knowl- 
edge of orthopaedic surgery for small children and therefore re- 
turned to New York City and entered a service in the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled, under the tutorage of the renowed ortho- 
paedic surgeons, Royal Whitman and Virgil Gibney. 


Upon return to Oklahoma City it was fully realized that mueh 
good could be done for the under priviledged erippled children if 
they could be found for treatment. At first no one seemed to be 


* Earl Duwain McBride, M.D., is the author of two volumes: Disability Evalu- 
ation (4 edition, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1949) and Crippled Children and Orth- 
paedic Nursing (C. B. Mosby Co.). In addition, he has contributed forty-six scien- 
tific articles published in medical journals. Doctor McBride, born in 1891 at 
Severy, Kansas, came to Oklahoma with his family in 1899. He attended Epworth 
University (now Oklahoma City University), graduated (B.S.) from the University 
of Oklahoma in 1912, and completed his medical course and graduated (M.D.) from 
Columbia University in 1914. He began practice of medicine in a small town in 
Oklahoma in 1914, In 1917, he entered U. S. Army service in World War I, and 
was stationed with the British Army, American Women’s War Hospital at Paigntion, 
England. After discharge from the service in 1919, he came to Oklahoma City, 
and devoted himself exclusively to orthopedic practice from 1921. Doctor McBride — 
became Instructor in Orthopedic surgery in the University of Oklahoma School of 
Medicine in 1927, and later was Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 

As Chairman of the Editorial Committee of the American Academy of Orth- 
paedic Surgeons, he was sent to London, England, in June, 1947, to attend a meet- 
ing for the editorial interests of the Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery. On May 26, 
1949, Doctor McBride left San Francisco by air for the Far East, as civilian ortho- 
pedic consultant for the Surgeon General. His work will include a lecture and 
instructional course for the staff of the U. S. Army hospitals in Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii, and in Tokyo, Japan—Ed. 
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especially interested. Fortunately, Miss Mildred Hamlin, who was 
the writer’s first secretary and the daughter of Charley Hamlin, 
a member of the Oklahoma City Rotary Club, saw to it that the 
writer soon became a member of this Club. Leonard Bailey was 
President of the Rotary Club in 1919 and 1920. He was deeply in- 
terested in boys’ work and had appointed Walter Dean, prom- 
inent businessman, and later Mayor of Oklahoma City, as Chair- 
man of the Boys’ Work Committee. The writer approached Walter 
Dean with reference to crippled children. A meeting was held with 
several of his Committee and it was decided that they knew of 
only two or three crippled children in Oklahoma City. One was a 
newsboy who sold papers on the corner of Broadway and Main 
Streets, near what is now the Tradesmen’s National Bank. 


One day during the year 1920 the writer observed a little fel- 
low about eleven years old, who was walking down the sidewalk 
on Northwest Fifth Street, tiptoeing on one foot. His marked limp 
was obviously from a severe attack of infantile paralysis. This 
boy appeared to be such a good example of the type of case that 
could be improved by orthopaedic surgery that the writer could 
not refrain from making an investigation. It was found that this 
boy’s parents were very poor and they had never been told that 
surgery could be of benefit to him. 


The boy was taken to Walter Dean who offered to pay his 
hospitalization and the operation on his foot was done. Within a 
few months the boy’s foot was straight and he was walking with 
only a very slight limp. Mr. Dean and his Boys’ Work Committee 
were so favorably impressed that they bought this boy a new suit 
of clothes and a nice hat and took him to the Rotary Club luncheon. 
The enthusiasm spread throughout the entire membership of the 
Club and the Crippled Children’s Committee was formed as a sub- 
committee of the Boys’ Work Committee, of which Mr. Dean was 
chairman. The Committee was composed of George Curtis, Chair- 
man, Dan O’Hearn, Tom Roach, Cy Anderson, James Devine, and 
Doctors Horace Reed, Harry Sorrels, Everett Lain, C. N. Gould 
and Earl D. McBride. 


The first work of the Committee was to consider an investiga- 
tion of the Oklahoma City Schools for crippled children. The doc- 
tor members of the Rotary Club were authorized to visit each of 
the public schools and examine children for poor posture and var- 
ious physical defects. Many abnormal conditions were found. Mr. 
A. C. Parsons, Superintendent of the schools in 1921 and 1922, was 
enthusiastic about carrying out these clinics within the schools. 


There were two families who were extremely interested in 
doing something for crippled children. One was that of Mrs. J. E. 
Donaldson and the other, that of Mrs. W. L. Kitchens. Mrs. J. E. 
Donaldson had a son, Paul, whom the writer had treated for a 
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tuberculous hip. Mrs. Kitchens had a son, Billy, with cerebro- 
spastic paralysis, who was confined to a wheel chair, but was mak- 
ing fine progress in school, except that he could not attend regu- 
larly because he was unable to walk. Also, Mrs. Fred Nowlin, wife 
of Doctor Nowlin, dentist, was interested in a special school for 
crippled children. These women, together with Mr. Parsons and 
others, developed the idea of a special school for crippled and un- 
der privileged children as a part of the Oklahoma City school 
program. The Crippled Children’s Committee of the Rotary Club 
sponsored this project and the doctors of the Club and other doc- 
tors of the City, including Doctor Cloudman, School Physician, en- 
thusiastically entered into this activity to the extent that the 
William Jennings Bryan School was established about 1922. It was 
located at 1148 Northwest Eighth Street, Oklahoma City. 


The activity of the Crippled Children’s Committee of the 
Rotary Club was chiefly that of making some visits to the schools 
of the City and arranging for examination of children for survey- 
ing the number of crippled children and the number of children 
with poor posture and other physical defects. This Committee dis- 
cussed the necessity of having a new state-wide society for the care 
of crippled children. At the meeting of Rotary International 1920, 
attention was directed to eripped children’s work on a national 
scale. Rotary Internation] had become interested through the ae- 
tivities of the Rotary Club in Toledo, Ohio, which undertook the 
treatment of a boy without arms or legs in the year 1915. His name 
was Alva Bunker. This boy was provided with artificial arms and 
legs and was given advantages of education by the Toledo Rotary 
Club. Later the boy came out on the stage at one of the International 
Out of this original incident the International Society for Crippled 
Children was developed by Rotary International. The Children’s 
Hospital at Elyria, Ohio, previously had been established through 
the interest of the Rotary Club in that City. A man who had been 


in charge of that institution for sometime, was well known as 
‘‘Daddy’”’ Allen. 


In 1922, the writer approached Governor William J. Holloway 
of Oklahoma, and explained the necessity for the care of crippled 
children to him. In turn, Governor Holloway talked with a number 
of the legislators and a meeting was held in September, 1922, at 
the Huckins Hotel, to determine how a law might be provided. A 
commission was discussed and it was decided that the Commission 
should be headed by the State Public Health Officer and that the 
Dean of the School of Medicine should have an important part in 
this Commission. The plan was not adopted. In 1923, Representative 
Allen Street, of Oklahoma County was chiefly responsible in secur- 
in the enactment of the first State law (Senate Bill 311) for erip- 
pled children. This bill was signed by M. E. Trapp, President of 
the Senate, Murray F. Gibbons, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
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tives, and Governor J. C. Walton. The law provided that crippled 
children could be committed to the University Hospital through 
the County Judge. The medical staff of the University Hospital 
was to provide treatment. No doctor was allowed any compensa- 
tion for his services. 


Paul Fesler, Superintendent of the State University Hospital 
at that time, was much interested in crippled children. He gave 
his. support and help in interesting the Rotary Club in this matter. 
On September 12, 1922, Mr. Fesler made a four-minute talk on 
crippled children before the Rotary Club, and at a committee meet- 
ting later on, it was decided to recommend that other Rotary Clubs 
throughout the state organize crippled children’s committees and 
hold erippled children’s clinics. Letters were written to the var- 
ious clubs nothing was done because no one seemed to know just 
how to go about the right procedure. 


In November, 1922, the writer attended a National meeting of 
the Americaan Orthopaedic Association in Toronto. At this meet- 
ing Doctor Stern, an orthopaedic surgeon of Cleveland, Ohio, show- 
ed a motion picture in which the Rotary Club of Cleveland was hold- 
ing a crippled children’s clinic, with Doctor Stern as the medical 
examiner. The picture showed Club members in teams of two each 
going to different vicinities. They brought the crippled children 
assigned to them into the clinic, and re turned them to their homes. 
The film showed social workers consulting with the parents and 
later in the picture the child was shown as it was in the hospital 
and then after it had been dismissed, greatly improved. Permission 
was given the writer to bring this film to Oklahoma City. 


On February 12, 1923 the Crippled Children’s Committee ot 
the Rotary Club endorsed the suggestion that this motion picture 
be brought to Oklahoma City for the Rotary Club and representa- 
tives of other Clubs to see. 


On March 6, 1923, George W. Curtis, Chairman of the Crippled 
Children’s Committee, together with the members of the Commit- 
tee and the writer met at the Liberty Theatre through the courtesy 
of Allen Street, owner of the theatre, to see the showing of this 
picture. This aroused much enthusiasm, and everyone was eager 
to accomplish something of the same work in Oklahoma. 


Letters were written to the various Rotary Clubs explaining 
how a clinic might be held as shown in this picture; and how Rota- 
rians might survey and locate crippled children in their districts, 
and later bring them into the clinic. It was requested that the 
writer assist in these clinics by serving as orthopaedic surgeon to 
examine the children. 


The first clinie was held in Ardmore on October 1924. At this 
clinic 125 children were examined by the writer, assisted by Doc- 
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tor Andrew Cowles and Doctor Walter Hardy of Ardmore. The 
Clinie was held in the Hardy Sanitarium. At noon luncheon the 
Ardmore Rotary Club raised $7,000 in about ten minutess. Follow- 
ing this meeting, the writer traveled to Ardmore once a month for 
more than one year, holding clinics and operating on crippled chil- 
dren. John Dexter of Ardmore, District Governor of Rotary in 
1925, called especial attention to crippled children at the Annual 
District Convention in Ponea City. Following this, the writer was 
asked to go to Pawhuska where the second clinic was held on May 
12, 1925. Then a clinic was held at Cushing, another at Stillwater, 
another at Duncan; and in all fourteen clinics were held, with 
the writer as examiner, before any definite organization was es- 
tablished. 


The writer and others realized that there should be some cen- 
tral organization known as the Crippled Children’s Society. The 
Tuberculosis Society had been successful and at that time Heber 
Hickson was the Director of this Society. Upon request of the 
writer and the Rotary Club Committee, Mr. Hickson agreed to act 
also as Secretary for the Oklahoma Crippled Children’s Society 
although there was really no organization set up at the time. It 
was the plan, however, to develop the Society by memberships 
throughout Oklahoma for the establishment of a definite organiza- 
tion. 


From 1923 to 1924, the Crippled Children’s Committee of the 
Rotary Club were composed of the following men: George Curtis 
as Chairman, Joseph Blatt, D. C. Patterson, W. T. Sorrels, William 
Guthrie, M. L. Crowther, Gus Houck, Heber Hickson, Faye Thomp- 
son, Charles W. Sims, George Woodworth, Everett W. Hill, John 
D. Thomas, Paul Fesler, Charles Knight, John Prest, Earl Snedeker, 
Charles Poole, and Doctors Looney, Earl D. MeBide, Leslie West- 
fall, Harry Lamb, and M. M. Rowland. 


During these years the William Jennings Bryan School for 
Crippled Children had been established in Oklahoma City. A num- 
ber of children had been treated at the University Hospital, but 
the writer was not yet established as a member of the staff of the 
University Hospital. In September, 1923, a crippled children’s 
clinic was established at what was then called the Baptist Hospital, 
now Merey Hospital, at the corner of Twelve Street and Walker. 
A clinie was held once each week and all doctors in the state were 
invited to send crippled children to this clinic. Doctor W. M. 
Dickson, who had previously owned this hospital, and sold it to 
the Baptist Church waas also interested in this clinic in respect to 
the general surgery of children. The writer continued his work 
throughout the state holding crippled children’s clinies during 
1923 and 1924. One day in January 1924, a child came to St. An- 
thony’s Hospital for treatment under his care, This child, a little 
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girl, needed a brace for her foot. At Rotary Club one day, the 
writer sat by Earl Bridges, and made the statement there was a 
child at St. Anthony’s Hospital who was greatly in need of a brace 
and the mother was without funds to purchase it. Immediately 
Earl spoke up and said that he would be glad to pay for it. The 
amount was about $35.00. The writer refused to take money from 
Earl, but suggested that Earl see the mother and give the money 
to her and then the brace would be made for the child. Earl did 
this and became intensely interested in this child and in crippled 
children in general. 


At the meeting of Rotary International in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
June, 1924, Earl Bridges attended this meeting and assigned to 
the Crippled Children’s Committee round table. He was very en- 
thusiastic, and upon his return home in Oklahoma City, proposed 
that a meeting be held at once and a Society for Crippled Children 
be organized which would be state-wide. He explained that Mr. 
Lew Wentz in Ponca City had been interested in crippled children 
for some years; and that Mr. Arthur Capper in Kansas was doing 
this work through his newspaper. An enthusiastic effort was be- 
gun toward organizing this Society. In 1925, A. A. Brown, E. T. 
Overand, Fred Letts, Fred Unland, Earl Bridges, Charlie Hamlin 
and Doctor A. C. Hirschfield were added to the Rotary Club Crip- 
pled Children’s Committee. 


On July 20, 1925 the Board of the Rotary Club, on a motion 
by Tom McGee, seconded by Sam Shelbourne, endorsed the program 
outlined by the Crippled Children’s Committee, of which Earl 
Bridges was acting Chairman, in the organization of the State So- 
elety for Crippled Children. Allen DeShong of Ardmore, who had 
done much work along this line was very enthusiastic about this 
pragnization. On Septerber 24, 1925 a meeting was held of the 
Crippled Children’s Committee and other interested persons, to 
organize this Society. Allen DeShong was present, together with 
several men from Ardmore. At this meeting a motion carried to 
invite Mr. Lew Wentz to join in the organization of this Society. 
In reply Mr. Wentz said he would join and help organize the 
Society, provided an efficient secretary could be obtained. In the 
meantime, a temporary secretary for the work had been provided 
yy the International Society. His name was Harry Howett. An of- 
‘ice was established and he came to this City to act temporarily 
itil a permanent secretary could be provided. The Oklahoma So- 
iety for Crippled Childdren was organized on September 24, 1925. 


On November 2, 1925, ‘‘Daddy”’ Allen, Secretary of the In- 
ernatonal Society for Crippled Children, in charge of the Interna- 
ional Rotary Club Hospital at Alyria, Ohio, was invited to speak 
0 the Oklahoma City Rotary Club. He came to the state in Novem- 
yer, and was entertained first at Oklahoma City, then at Ponca 
Jity by Mr. Wentz and the Miller Brothers of the 101 Ranch. He 
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aroused the enthusiasm of every member in the new organization. 
On December 7, 1925, a Ford Coupe was provided by Fred Jones 
and the Rotary Club for the Oklahoma Crippled Children’s Society. 
For 1925 and 1926, George Woodworth, Doctor William Bailey, 
J. R. Barton, Harry Gilstrap and Harvey Everest were added to 
the Crippled Children’s Committee. Mr. Howett was still Secretary 
of the Crippled Children’s Society. 


On February 1, 1926, Joe N. Hamilton, Principal of the Ponca 
City Schools, came to Oklahoma City to be Secretary of the Okla- 
homa Crippled Children’s Society. His salary of approximately 
$5,000 a year was donated by Mr. Wentz. Mr. Wirt Franklin of 
Ardmore provided office space free of rent in his Franklin Build- 
ing at 217 Northwest Second Street, Oklahoma City. 


The crippled children’s clinics have always been a most im- 
portant feature of the program. Usually they are sponsored by a 
civic club such as Rotary, Kiwanis or Lions Clubs in the state 
cities. Announcements of the clinics are published locally by the 
Society. 


On the specified date the elinie staff, usually from Oklahoma 
City, or Tulsa, are gathered up by Mr. Hamilton at an early morn- 
ing hour and delivered to the designated location in the city where 
the Clinic is to be held. The party consists of one or two orthopaedic 
surgeons; a plastic surgeon, the local county health doctor and 
nurses, the special service personnel of the State Crippled Children’s 
Society, the Vocational and Rehabilitation representative and mem- 
bers of the sponsoring club. In some clinics as many as 125 to 150 


children are examined. Usually, however, the number is from 25 
to 60. 


A record is made of each case. The attending surgeon’s recom- 
mendations are made to the parents through the Social Service Of- 
fice of the State Crippled Children’s Hospital and Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Society. Miss Kitty Shanklin, now Mrs. C. R. Rountree, was 
in charge of Social Service at many of the early clinics. 


In 1926 and 1927, Mr. Lew Wentz became very interested in 
affairs of the State. He was appointed member on the State High- 
way Commission. He gave all of the salary paid him in this office 
to the Crippled Children’s Society. Through his influence the Crip- 
pled Children’s law was broadened and the State Hospital for 
Crippled Children was built in 1927, Mr. Wentz, provided the school 
building in connection with the hospital which was located just 
Kast of the University Hospital on the campus of the Medical School 
of the University of Oklahoma. Mr. Wentz, personally attended 
many of the crippled children’s clinics and provided refreshments 
and entertainment for the children . 

_. The Crippled Children’s Act as amended in 1927 made it pos-. 
sible that hospitals other than the University Hosiptal could ace 
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cept orthopaedic or plastic eases for treatment. It provided for a 
one-tenth mill levy in each county, the proceeds from which were 
Set aside in a Crippled Children’s fund. Thus, any afflicted child 
under twenty-one years of age could be provided treatment in a 
hospital. 


In 1935 the Act was again amended. A Commission was es- 
tablished for administration of the program. This commission was 
composed of the State Superintendent of Health, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Medicine, and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. An Executive Secretary was ap- 
pointed by the President of the University of Oklahoma. Thus, the 
organization was finally established very much as originally plan- 
ned at the beginning of the movement. 


The 1935 Act further provided for a Committee on standardiza- 
tion, composed of five doctors appointed by the Governor to ap- 
prove hospitals, physicians and surgeons to treat cases under the 
act. The appointments were made by Governor Marland in 1935 as 
follows: Doctors Morris Searle of Tulsa, W. N. Browning, of 
Waurika, Pat Fite, of Muskogee, Earl D. McBride, of Oklahoma 
City and J. F. Park, of McAlester. 


There were three classes of hospitals provided: (1) erippled 
children’s hospitals; (2) general hospitals; (3) standard hospitals. 
This plan made the Oklahoma law for crippled children one of 
the most complete plans for such work throughout the Nation. It 
has been used as an example as other States have enacted legisla- 
tion for a similar purpose. 


The adoption of the Federal Social Security Act made a fur- 
ther provision necessary and, in 1935, Initiative Petition 155 was 
adopted which was known as the Oklahoma Security Act. It called 
for one-half of one per cent of the two per cent sales tax to be al- 
located to a fund known as the State Assistance Fund and expand- 
ed on the treatment of afflicted children under the direction of 
the Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission. 


In 1941 the Crippled Children’s Act was rewritten and Senate 
Bill 13, (Session Laws 1941) is the basic law under which the crip- 
pled children’s work operates. There are over 62 hospitals author- 
ized to admit children under the act. 

The State Crippled Children’s Hospital was established in 1927. 
The hospital provided beds, pediatric, orthopaedic and_ plastic 
eases. The Chief of Staff was Doctor LeRoy Long, Dean of the Med- 
ical School. Other members of the Staff were Doctors W. K. West, 
S. R. Cunningham, C. R. Rountree and the writer. Doctor Don H. 
O’Donoghue was the first Resident in Orthopaedic Surgery. Doc- 
tor Howard B. Shorbe and Doctor R. L. Noell followed. In 1936 the 
legislation provided for a full time Professor of Orthopaedic Sur- 
gery and Doctor Paul Colonna of New York City accepted the posi- 
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tion. Many Residents have been trained in this institution and are 
now among the leading orthopaedic surgeons nationally. Doctor 
John F. Burton developed the Plastic Surgery Service. More than 
83,291 children have received treatment in the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital from 1927 to 1949. 


In 1925, the writer established a hospital in connection with 
the McBride Clinic. The name was ‘‘The Reconstruction Hospital’’. 
It was located at 717 North Robinson Street. In 1938 a new build- 
ing was constructed at the corner of Northwest 10th Street and 
Dewey, and the name was changed to the ‘‘Bone and Joint Hos- 
pital.’’ A crippled children’s ward was provdied and the institu- 
tion was approved as a crippled children’s hospital under the Crip- 
pled Children’s Act. 

In 1926, Elias Margo, Orthopaedic Surgeon joined the Staff of 
the Reconstruction Hospital. In 1937 Doctor Wm. K. Ishmael, was 
added to the Staff as an Internist and Specialist in Arthritis and 
Rheumatic diseases. Early in the year of 1938 Doctor Howard B. 
Shorbe, was added as an Orthopaedic Surgeon. The present Staff 
of the Bone and Joint Hospital includes in addition to the original 
Staff mentioned above; Doctor Lucile Spire Blachly, Dietary Spe- 
cialist in the Division on Arthritis, and Doctors J. R. Stacy, William 
L. Waldrop, and Russell D. Harris as orthopaedie surgeons. This 
hospital has 81 beds for orthopaedic cases. A solarium is especial- 
ly arranged with 15 beds for small children. 

The Oklahoma State Orthopaedie Society was established in 
1947. The members of this organization at this time (April, 1949) 
are: Doctors Samuel T. Moore, Elias Margo, Howard B. Shorbe, 
Robert L. Noell, L. Stanley Sell, D. H. O’Donoghue, Charles Roun- 
tree, W. K. West, William L. Waldrep, James C. Amspacher, J. R. 
Stacy, Robert Holt, John Florence, John Dague, Russell D. Harris, 
all of Oklahoma City ; Doctors Frank Stuart, Ian MacKenzie, Wade 
Sisler, John E. McDonald, Charles Brighton, all of Tulsa; Doctors 
Pat Fite and P. E. Johnson, both of Muskogee; Doctors Charles 
Graybill, of Lawton, and L. S. Willour, of McAlester, Oklahoma. 


It is interesting to recall that when suggestions were made 
thirty years ago to give crippled children in Oklahoma special at- 
tention, the reply at first was that there were very few of these 
children even in Oklahoma City. Now, we have twenty-four or- 
thopaedic surgeons in the state, all of them busy daily seeing pa- 
tients who are injured or deformed in one way or another. The 


citizens of Oklahoma should be proud of the accomplishments in — 
the work for cripples. 


It may be said with acclaim that the citizens of Oklahoma 
have provided generously for the crippled child and, also, the 
erippled adult. Citizens of the State may well be proud of the 


great good that has been accomplished in the field of orthopaedic 
surgery in Oklahoma. 
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THE OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
By Anna Lewis* 


In the autumn of 1907 when the last American frontier was 
conquered and the new State of Oklahoma was created, a forty- 
sixth state took her place beside the old thirteen. Oklahoma’s pop- 
ulation coming from every state in the union was a heterogeneous 
group. The predominating political influence came from the South 
and the Southwest. When the First State Legislature met, the 
problem of establishing schools was one that perturbed the law 
makers, due to the fact that Oklahoma Territory had already 
established the University, the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and three normal schools, while the Indian Territory, richer 
im natural resources, had no state-supported school. There were 
several tribal schools. These had been supported by tribal funds; 
but now tribal government had ended and, to adjust this difference, 
the State Legislature was faced with the problem of establishing 
schools in the eastern half of the state, the old Indian Territory 
part, to offset the western half. Out of that situation the Oklahoma 
College for Women was created. 


In May, 1908, the First State Legislature passed the act creat- 
ing the college: 


Section 1 of this act reads: ‘An Industrial Institute and College is 
hereby created for female students in the State of Oklahoma.” 


Section 2 gives the purpose: ‘The purpose of said college shall be to 
give instruction in industrial arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematics, physical, natural, and economical science with 
special reference to their application in the industries of life, and to that 
end there shall be established a sufficient faculty for teaching the above 
branches and such arts and sciences as are related thereto.” 


Section 3: “The institution shall be known as the Oklahoma Industrial 
Institute and College for Girls and shall be an institution incorporated un- 
der the laws of Oklahoma, and the government thereof is hereby vested 
in a board of regents to be known as the Industrial Institute and College 
Board of Regents. Said board shall consist of the superintendent of Public 
Instructions of the State, who shall be ex-officio president of the board: 
The President of the Board of Agriculture and three others to be appointed 
by the governor and confirmed by the Senate, two of whom shall be women.” 


Section 4: “Such college, by its regents, may take title of real estate 
and enter into contracts, locate buildings and do all things necessary to 
make a college effective as an educational institute.” 


* Dr. Anna Lewis, Head of the History Department in Oklahoma College for 
Women, at Chickasha, received an A.M. degree from the University of California, 
and a Ph.D. degree from the University of Oklahoma. She is author of Along the 
Arkansas (Dallas, 1932) and other historical works. Her contributions to The 
Chronicles, in the field of Oklahoma history, include “La Harpe’s First Expedition 
in Oklahoma, 1718-1719,” Vol. II, No. 4 (December, 1924), and “Diary of a Mission- 
ary to the Choctaws,” Vol. XVII, No. 3 (September, 1939) .—KEd. 
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Section 5: “The full course of study in the institution shall embrace 
not less than four years, and the college year shal consist of not less than 
nine calendar months, which may be divided into terms by the Board of 
Regents as in their judgment will secure the object for which the college 
was founded.” 


Section 13: “All white female citizens of Oklahoma between the ages 
of twelve and thirty-five, who shall pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, and United States his- 
tory who are known to possess a good moral character may be admitted 
to all the privileges of the institution.” 


Several influential members of Oklahoma’s first legislature 
were from the South and believed in separate education for women. 
The school they had in mind to duplicate or in some respects model 
after was the Mississippi State College for Women. The Oklahoma 
College for Women was the fifth institution of its kind to be es- 
tablished in the United States, that is, it was the fifth tax-support- 
ed state institution for women. 


The Second Legislature in March, 1909, located the new ‘‘In- 
dustrial School’’ at Chickasha in what was a part of the old Chick- 
asaw Nation. The original campus consisted of twenty acres. This 
twenty acre tract reflects the early history of the Indian Territory. 
When the Chickasaws, along with the other of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, accepted land in severalty and dissolved their tribal govern- 
ment, Nellie Sparks, a Chickasaw girl, was given the land southwest 
of the City of Chickasha as her tribal inheritance. Nellie Sparks died 
while she was attending William Woods, a college for girls in 
Missouri. So in memory of her and in order that other Oklahoma 
girls might be educated nearer home, her father, the late J. B. 
Sparks, an old cattle man, gave twenty acres of her allotment for 
the establishment of the ‘‘Oklahoma Industrial Institute and Col- 
lege for Girls.’’ The first dormitory on the campus was given the 
name of Nellie Sparks Hall. 


The Oklahoma Industrial Institute and College for Girls open- 
ed its doors, or its borrowed doors to students September 7, 1909, 
but few came. For the first two years the I. I. & CG. had no home. 
The Act creating the College in 1908 carried an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the erection of a building, but since the Legislature 
did not decide upon a location that year, nothing could be done 
in the way of a building. As soon as the College was located in 
Chickasha, enthusiastic citizens of the City and the newly appoint- 
ed Board of Regents believed that the best interests of the school. 
would be served by opening the institution at the earliest possible 
date, though the Legislature had made no appropriation for teach- 
ers’ salaries. But with the aid of the citizens of Chickasha and the 
Chamber of Commerce the college opened. A special session of the 
State Legislature was called in January, 1910, at which time funds 
were appropriated. The high school building and the city churches 
of Chickasha offered class rooms and they were accepted. The 
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students, most of them, came from Chickasha anyway so no dormi- 
tory was needed. In September, 1911 after two years of pioneer- 
ing, I. I. & C. began its third year in a building of its own, the 
building which is now known as the Administration Building. 
This one building was the ‘‘College.’’ It was dormitory, laboratory, 
and administration building until December, 1913. In that year 


os dormitory was completed but it was not occupied until 


During the first years of the College it was difficult for the 
authorities to decide just what should be the character of the in- 
stitution. This was the age of vocational schools and colleges. The 
trend of education was toward the practical and useful. The aims 
of the institutions outlined in the first catalogue are: 


“The aim of this school is to give to the girls and young women not 
only a literary education on a par with a University course but also such 
an industrial education as will make them useful, economical, scientific 
queens of our American home. 

“The high mission of this institution demands high standards—The 
college will seek not only to improve the intellect and morals of the girls, 
but will strive in every way to prepare them for home makers, leaders in 
social, civic, industrial, and educational affairs. Through the influence of 
this literary and industrial education combined, through the cultivation 
of the useful arts and esthetic graces the I. I. C. hopes to bring to the 
home with their future arbiters, not only economy, comfort and convenience 
but harmony, culture, and refinement.” 


In September, 1911, when the I. I. & C. moved into its own 
quarters, a new President was in charge, James Alexander Moore 
of Alabama having succeeded H. B. Abernathy, the first President. 
The curriculum was reorganized, or organized on a Junior College 
basis. The Prospectus for students in 1911 gave the purpose of 
the institution: 


“BKducation must be both General and Specific:—General, in qualifying 
each individual for his common destiny and preparing him for participation 
with all mankind in the heritage of human experiences:—Specific as fit- 
ting each individual for the particular sphere he shall occupy. 

‘It may be said that every phase of life that concerns women, every 
office and service that may need her, the Oklahoma Institute and College 
seeks to open to her, to fit her for. In the University, the Oklahoma girl 
has the opportunity of rivaling her brother in advance work along broad 
lines: in a normal school she may prepare herself for teaching: in the 
Industrial Institute and College she is offered the means of fitting her- 
self for the perfect home maker, the efficient office woman, the trained 
worker, the expert artists, and the Cultured Woman.” 


Institutions are products of experiences and must invariably 
change as conditions change, if they are to achieve their purpose 
and the college authorities attempted to adjust the institution to 
these changes. 


The first three years the College struggled under many hand- 
icaps, political and financial. As in all other new states and new 
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institutions political influences were hard to keep out. The Board 
of Regents was discontinued in 1910 by legislative act, and the 
Institute was placed under the State Board of Education. The 
Legislature was, after having established the school, not very 
generous in its appropriations. The name “‘Industrial Institute’’ 
attached to a college was a handicap, the word ‘‘Industrial’’ having 
been applied in some states to institutions of correction. The col- 
lege administration labored long trying to make it clear to the 
public that the school was both a college and an Industrial Institute, 
‘‘Institute’’? in the sense of an educational institute. In one of the 
early catalogues the following explanation and apology are made 
for the name: 

“Aside from this being a college, it is an industrial institution. The train- 
ing is industrial in that it is vocational, practical and helpful as a means 
of livelihood. Only girls of the highest moral character are admissible to 
this splendid industrial training. Other institutions have no monopoly on 


the word ‘Industrial’ and instead of being a humiliation it becomes the IL IL 
& C’s chief glory.” 


But even this was not convincing and the name was considered 
by many to be a serious hindrance, especially after some incor- 
rigible girls were sent to the institute by county judges who did 
not know that it was a college. 


So as early as 1912, the governing authorities decided that the 
name should be changed to ‘‘The Oklahoma College for Women,’’ 
and after that time all catalogues and publications used this name. 
But not until 1916 was the change made official by an act of the 
Legislature. 


In 1912, also when the name was changed to Oklahoma College 
for Women, the course of study was revised provision now being 
made for a four year college. There were two courses of study, 
one leading to an academic degree, the other to a technical degree. 
Along with the college work there was still a four year preparatory 
school which continued to be the most important part of the eol- 
lege as far as numbers. With the new school year came a new 
President, J. B. Eskridge of Texas. 


In the catalogue for 1912 the aims of the institution are restat- 
ed as follows: 


“The Oklahoma College for Women is offering a combination of both 
classic and technical education designed to meet the particular needs of 
women alone. Training for both head and hand is the dominant idea, and 
the object of every endeavor is to give young women of Oklahoma a well- 


sae education that shall equip them for usefulness in every walk of 
ife.” ; 


The college authorities realized now that there was nothing 
new in the fundamental problems which confronted women. They 
were the same now as in the past and would continue to be the 


oa 
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saine—that is, an adjustment to the world in which they lived in 
* that life might yield a maximum of satisfaction and develop- 
ment. 


An old idea that was inherited or handed down from the Fe- 
male Seminaries of the eighties and the nineties was that of ‘‘uni- 
form dress’’ which was required for a few years. The catalogue 
gave this explanation, ‘‘In order to promote safe and sane ideas 
in matters pertaining to dress, a uniform will be worn on Sunday. 
The uniform will be neat and attractive, of good material but not 
expensive. The right is reserved to require a uniform for week if 
deemed wise.’’ This regulation was later deemed wise and in 1914, 
the catalogue gave as the main purpose of the change, ‘‘democ- 
racy’’, on the campus: ‘‘The richest girl cannot be distinguished 
from the poorest by her dress’’. For a few years dress regulations 
were emphasized but that phase soon passed. 


The most important period in the history of the College in 
the matter of growth and development came between the years 
1914 and 1926. It was during these years that the college developed 
into an accredited and recognized Liberal Arts College. The first 
step in this development was the coming of a new President in 1914, 
G. W. Austin. He was a man with vision. He believed in the eduea- 
tion of women; he wanted to build a woman’s college, a college 
in-fact as well as in name which was in accordance with the trend 
of public opinion of the day. He believed that economic independ- 
ence for women was most desirable and believed that a college 
education was an important asset in obtaining that independence. 
There was now less political influence in the College, and its ad- 
ministration was given a free hand in raising the standards. In 
order to bring the quality of instruction up to meet requirements, 
the preparatory school was organized with a separate faculty, and 
the four year college course was reorganized and strenethened. 
The faculty increased in number and in academic training. The 
student body grew also in number and came to college better pre- 
pared to do college work. 


The first degrees were given in 1915. The class was small, of 
course, only two students having sufficient faith in the future of 
the College to continue the four years’ work. But the College had 
granted a degree. This gave encouragement to others. 


The President, in 1915, sought the recognition of the North 
Central Association of Universities and Colleges, and each year 
thereafter until 1919, when recognition was obtained, a petition 
went in to the Association asking either for an inspection or for 
definite information on steps to be taken next in order to obtain 
the rating of an accredited college. 
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In President Austin’s report to the committee on recognition 
he states that in 1917 the legislature ‘‘appropriated $100,000 for 
buildings and the school was so much appreciated that not a single 
vote was cast against the appropriation,’’ and that he was sure 
the coming legislature, 1919, would be equally generous. The ap- 
propriation made in 1917 was used to enlarge the one dormitory, 
Nellie Sparks Hall, and to build a central heating plant. In 1919 
the legislature was as generous as the President had anticipated; a 
Fine Arts building, another dormitory, Frances E. Willard Hall, 
and the President’s home were erected. 


The Fine Arts Department was now becoming one of the im- 
portant departments of the college. This part of the College has 
fulfilled the aims and ambitions of its founders. Not only has it 
trained public school teachers in music and dramaties, but it has 
given the state an uplift in the appreciation of music and dramaties. 
As Oklahoma was a pioneer state, music and art had been neglected. 
The ‘‘sooners’’ and the ‘‘89’ers’’ had no time to give to culture; 
they had been too busy building up a state, now they were ready 
to accept it. 


Along with this new growth and recognition, a separate Board 
of Regents, some members of which were women, was created by 
the Legislature in 1919. The creation of a Board of Regents for the 
college aided materially in the development of the College. Such 
a Board had more time and felt more interest in the College. The 
State Board of Education had more than a dozen schools and it 
was not always willing to distinguish between a college, a normal 
school, and a preparatory school. 


As the College grew, the preparatory department decreased in 
number. Since Oklahoma now had more and better high schools 
there was no demand for the preparatory school and after 1926 it 
was abolished altogether. 


President Austin died in the autumn of 1926 but the College 
was fortunate in having as his successor another able administra- 
tor, President M. A. Nash. Dr. Nash continued the work of building 
both internally and externally. Since the Oklahoma College for 
Women was the chief institution for women’s education in the 
state, college authorities sought and obtained recognition of the 
American Association of University Women; this was obtained 
1929 and in the same year the College became a member of the 
‘Association of American Colleges and Universities. The alumnae 
of the College are working with the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women in all parts of the State with gratifying results 
for themselves and for the College. | 


While recognitions were being obtained from these college 
rating agencies for its educational standing, the material side of 
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the College, also was growing. In 1925 a Science and Home Eeo- 
nomics building was erected. This building was later designated 
as Austin Hall, as a memorial to the former president, G. W. Austin. 
Then followed an Infirmary, a Home Management house, a Physical 
Education building, and four additional residence halls, These 
residence halls were built with self-liquidating bonds. The College 
had outgrown the original twenty acre tract and additional land 
was purchased. The student body continued to grow in number 
and now nears the thousand mark. 


One of the aims of the college authories has always been to 
keep the College democratic, recognizing the fact that expenses 
of an education should be kept within the range of the girls of 
Oklahoma. For that reason board and room have been exceedingly 
reasonable and fees have been kept at the minimum. This is one 
way in which the College had justified its existence. Education 
has been placed within the reach of all the girls in the state that 
have the will to accept it. 


After these forty years of an existence which has not been 
exactly pioneering, but has been that of adjustment to meet the 
needs of the women of Oklahoma, the College has made a definite 
place for itself. It is not an easy matter to give a clear and unbiased 
estimate of what the college has contributed to the educational and 
cultural life of the state, or to know to what extent the aims of 
the founders are being fulfilled. The College has furnished its 
share of teachers to the state, in both the high schools and the 
grade schools. Though not primarily a teacher’s training institu- 
tion, teachers are trained. The teaching profession being one of 
the oldest professions for women, naturally many of the graduates 
of Oklahoma College for Women entered this field and some have 
achieved distinguished results. Some graduates from each class 
have gone on into graduate school in the University of Oklahoma 
and other universities. Their achievements have reflected honor 
upon their Alma Mater. Then in the field of scholarship the Col- 
lege has not fallen short of the aim of its founders. 


In 1943 when President M. A. Nash was chosen by the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma as Chancellor of the Board of Regents for 
Higher Education in the State, Doctor C. Dan Proctor became 
President of the College. President Proctor has continued well 
the work started by the last two presidents. The College now has 
a campus of seventy-seven acres with a total of 21 buildings on 
the campus proper, a golf course and stables. The College lodge 
to which students go for outings and picnics is located upon the 
college farm which is about two miles from the campus. Also the 
Department of Biology maintains an experiment station there for 
the study of Oklahoma animal and plant life. 
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When the government disposed of its war properties at Borden 
Hospital the College obtained several additional buildings, in- 
cluding a speech clinic, ceramics building and several small build- 
ings which were moved to the campus. Several buildings and nine 
acres of land belonging to the government at Borden are also a 
part of the college property. These buildings used by the College 
are for conferences and group meetings off the campus. 


The two newest additions to the campus are the Student Union 
and the Library building. The Student Union was built with self- 
liquidating bonds. This building is the most beautiful on the campus. 
The Library which has been needed for many years will add greatly 
to the efficiency of the college. Under the leadership of President 
Proctor, the College has reached such a place in its development 
that its future is assured as one of the leading women’s colleges 
in the country. 


To an increasing degree we are witnessing today what seems 
to be a new woman with new interests, new responsibilities, and 
new ways of doing things. Since the establishing of the College 
woman has been given the franchise, and is taking a more active 
part in the political and social problems of the state and nation; 
and in order to accept this responsibility she must be prepared. The 
training for leadership in civil life is not a matter of knowledge 
alone but of morals, of habits, of attitudes, of standards and ideals. 
College authorities, in giving the aims of the institution from the 
time of its beginning until the present, have assumed that mind, 
body and soul have been admitted to college, and that the extra- 
curricular activities of the student are important matters and 
are to be directed and guided. The problems of student life on the 
campus are controlled by student government, and leadership has 
been encouraged and advanced. 


Possibly no single contribution to the State has been more 
marked than the ideals of leadership and independent thinking 
sponsored by this college. In a woman’s college leadership become 
the natural accomplishment of women. It is a leadership that ear- 
ries on into the economic and political field beyond college. 


_ So in scholarship, in home training, in leadership and in the 
fine art of living, the institution is giving back to the State of Okla- 
homa good interest on the money which has been invested in the 
Oklahoma College for Women. 
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THE SITE OF THE BATTLE OF ROUND MOUNTAIN, 1861 
By Angie Debo 


Through most of the South the traveler is always aware of 
the storied sites where Americans matched Americans in the most 
calamitous of all our wars. But Oklahoma was in that conflict, 
too; and while the great decisive battles were not fought on its 
soil, no other area felt the war so much in terms of human tragedy. 
Why then are its sites so largely unmarked and unregarded? 


The events are familiar enough. As soon as the war started, 
the United States abandoned the Indian Territory and the Confed- 
eracy took over. The Five Civilized Tribes made alliances with the 
new government, sent their representatives to its Congress, and 
enlisted their citizens in its armies. But a considerable body of 
conservative fullbloods refused to make the shift. They gathered 
up their property and their families and assembled in a great camp 
under the Creek leader, Opothle Yahola. Then, as they attempted 
to move out, they were attacked by a Confederate force of Texans 
and Indians. Two battles were undecisive, but in a third the Union 
Indians were completely routed. They fled through a blizzard to 
the protection of Union forces in Kansas, where they remained in 
refugee camps, suffering indescribable privations until Federal 
troops—inecluding their own men—finally recaptured the Indian 
Territory. 


In contemporary records the first of these three battles—fought 
on November 19, 1861—is designated as the Battle of Round Moun- 
tains or the Battle of Red Fork. Twenty-two years later when the 
War Department published the reports of the Confederate officers, 
the editor grouped them under the title, ‘‘The Engagement at 
Round Mountain.’’! One would like to establish the site; for it was 
the first Civil War battle fought within the present state of Okla- 
homa. 


The white settlers that came to the present Yale vicinity in 
the land rush of 1893 soon developed a tradition that it had been 
fought on their soil. The ‘‘Twin Mounds’’ west of Yale in Payne 
County formed a conspicuous landmark, and at a place on Salt 
Creek just north of the Pawnee County line the plow turned over 
objects that could have been the debris of a battlefield and an 
abandoned Indian camp. This evidence was sufficient to influence 
Joseph B. Thoburn, the State’s first historian. In his first history 
of Oklahoma, a small volume prepared as a school text at state- 


1 War of the Rebellion: Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, 1883), First Series, Vol. VIII, p. 4. 
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hood, he located the battlefield as ‘“‘Probably within the present 
limits of Pawnee or Payne counties.’”” 


Then in 1915 Annie Heloise Abel, drawing entirely on docu- 
ments in Government archives, published the first of her three 
great volumes on the Civil War in the Indian Territory. Here® she 
reproduced a map drawn by Special Indian Agent John T. Cox 
and enclosed in a report he sent from Fort Gibson under date of 
March 18, 1864. It was an excellent map, showing much more fa- 
miliarity with the Indian Territory and military movements there 
than the crude sketches that accompanied the War Department 
publications.t And it showed a careful tracing of Opothle Yahola’s 
route: a camp at the junction of the Deep Fork and the North 
Canadian north of the present Eufaula; a trail, with camping 
places marked, up the Deep Fork and then across the country to 
the mouth of the Red Fork (Cimarron); and the ‘‘Battle of Red 
Fork’’ (erroneously dated November 15) in the angle formed by 
the confluence of the Cimarron and the Arkansas, north of the 
present Keystone. This seemed to settle the location. Thoburn ac- 
cepted it,> and so did later historians: Muriel H. Wright,* Grant 
Foreman,’ and the present writer. No doubt it would have re- 
mained there except for the researches of a young real estate agent 
in Stillwater.® 


2 Joseph B. Thoburn and Isaac M. Holcomb, A History of Oklahoma (San Fran- 
cisco, 1908), p. 62 n. In a second edition of this text (Oklahoma City, 1914) a 
location “within the present limits of Osage County” is probably a slip. 

3 Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist 
(Cleveland, 1915), p. 263. 

4 War of the Rebellion, Atlas (Washington, 1891-95), Plates CXIX and CLX. 

5 Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (New York, Chicago, 
1916), I, 290. 

6 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
and its People (New York, 1929), I, p. 325. 

7Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1945), pp. 105-6. 
oe eo) Angie Debo, Tulsa: From Creek Town to Qil Capital (Norman, 1943), pp. 

9 The site of the “Battle of Round Mountain” fought in 1861, the first engage- 
ment in the Indian Territory during the War between the States, is important in the 
marking of historic sites now under way through the Historical Society’s Committee 
for Marking Historic Sites, of which Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Key is Chairman. The 
exact site of this battle, though settled beyond supposed reasonable doubt with the 
publication of the map by John T. Cox, in 1915, has always been one in question. 
As mentioned above in footnote 2, by Doctor Debo, Joseph B. Thoburn was the first 
among Oklahoma historians to point to its probable location, in 1908. John B. 
Meserve in his biography of “Chief Opothleyahola” mentioned the “indecision as 
to the precise location of this battlefield, whether near Yale or at a place about 
a mile north of the present town of Keystone, in Pawnee County, Oklahoma,” writing 
in 1931 (see Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 447). In the Indian Archives 
of the Historical Society, the file of John B. Meserve’s original correspondence con- 
tains letters from James H. Hale, a pioneer citizen of Pawnee, dated 1931, stating 
that he believed that Opothleyahola’s route north to Kansas in 1861 followed the 
western trail known as the “Shawnee Trail,” which would indicate the location of 
the “Battle of Round Mountain” farther west than the Keystone site—Ed. 
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As a dealer in farms John H. Melton had learned of the bat- 
tlefield tradition, and as a leader of boy scouts he had tramped 
over the terrain. Fortunately he was unfamiliar with the Cox map 
and the conclusions of historians. He began to collect affidavits 
from old settlers, and to present his findings to the Payne County 
Historical Society. He was encouraged by the president, Berlin Basil 
Chapman of the history faculty of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, who felt that all possibilities should be ex- 
plored before the case was closed. The historians were ineredu- 
lous, but Melton’s persistence forced them to reexamine their evi- 
dence. Then they realized that except for the Cox map, the Yale 
site was as reasonable as the Keystone. Finally at the request of 
the present writer and through the ageney of Dr. Chapman, the 
Research Foundation of the college procured a photostat of a state- 
ment made by the Confederate Creek leaders in 1868.1° This doeu- 
ment had lain in the files at Washington, and had never before 
been examined by Oklahoma historians. And strangely enough it 
built up a strong case for the Yale site. 


At a meeting of the Payne County Historical Society on March 
6, 1949 Dr. Chapman presided over a panel discussion in which 
Dean Trickett and James H. Gardner, Tulsa historians, Miss 
Wright, Mr. Melton, and the present writer presented their find- 
ings. No conclusion was reached; but Ola J. Rogers, longtime resi- 
dent of Cleveland, presented the first evidence of an exact loca- 
tion of the Keystone site. The Society, therefore, adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating the most extensive publicity in an attempt to un- 
cover additional] data. As a part of this policy the writer was re- 
quested to sum up the evidence so far amassed.1! The present paper 
is the result of this request. 


The first question is: What did the Union Indians want? This 
may have a bearing on their subsequent movements. Fortunately 
this is easy to answer. The evidence is complete and overwhelming 
that they were determined to remain neutral. James Scott, an aged 
Creek who had been ten years old at the time of the exodus, ex- 
plained it thus in 1937: 


“Opuithli Yahola’s heart was sad at all the war talk. He visited the 
homes of his followers or any of the Indians and gave them encouragement 


to face all these things, but above all things to stay out of the war. It was 
no affair of the Indians.” 


The Shawnee, Thomas Wildeat Alford, who heard the Civil 


War story told and retold in his childhood, wrote of the decision 


‘ 10 The National Archives (Washington), Records of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, Letters Received, Choctaw, C-676/1868 (Enclosure), Statement relative to the 
Exodus of Ho-poith-la-yo--ho-la and his followers from the Creek and Cherokee 
oy in the fall and winter of 1861 and °62. Cited hereafter as “Statement.” 

= F or copy of resolutions see Stillwater News-Press, March 7, 1949. 
: ’ Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma (Norman), WPA Project. S-149, 
nterview with James Scott, March 29, 1937. Cited hereafter as WPA Project S-149, 
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made by the Shawnees, Delawares, Kickapoos, Piankashaws, and 
others living in the western part of the Creek country :}8 


“This is no fight of ours. It is between the whites—no good comes to 
us from war—let them fight their own fight.” 


This is the way it appeared in 1862 to Baptiste Peoria, who 
oe et from the Osage agency in Kansas to investigate the situa- 
tion : 


“A good many Indians complained .... that they were compelled to 
dig up the hatchet and fight their Great Father, after they had agreed to 
remain neutral .... Opothleyoholo said he would have nothing to do with 
it .... [He] warned them over and over again that bad white men were 
getting them into trouble.” 


A stronghold of this ‘‘Loyal’’ faction was on the southwestern 
Creek frontier near the present Holdenville. Here the Creek town 
of Talasi formed an agricultural community at the mouth of the 
Little River; and James Edwards, a white man married to a Creek 
woman, kept an important trading post there. The famous mixed- 
blood Cherokee scout, Jesse Chisholm, had married Edwards’ 
daughter, and from this place and a post he had established far- 
ther up the South Canadian near the present Asher, he carried 
on his trading ventures with the wild tribes of the Southwest. A 
few miles above Edwards’ trading post, near the present Sasakwa, 
was a Shawnee settlement. Far up the river near the present 
Pureell, a band of Delawares had settled under the leadership of 
the great scout, Black Beaver.!® 


Here in the West away from the pressure of their Confederate- 
dominated governments the ‘‘Loyal’’ leaders met and called an 
inter-tribal council of their faction. Micco Hutke of. Talasi and 
Bob Deer and Joe Ellis, Shawnees, then made a perilous journey 
to Kansas in September, 1861, where for the first time they man- 
aged to make contact with Federal officials. They carried an oral 
message!® from the council and a letter—dated August 15, 1861— 
from Opothle Yahola and Oktarharsars Harjo (usually known as 
Sands), second chief of the Creeks in the Canadian River District, 
who had refused to join the South with his tribe. The letter car- 
ried a desperate appeal for the protection promised the Indians 
in their treaties with the United States :17 

“Now I write to the President our Great Father who removed us to 


our present homes, & made a treaty, and you said that in our new homes 
we should be defended .... and should we be injured by any body you 


13 Thomas Wildcat Alford, Civilization (Norman, 1936), p. 6. 

14 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1862, p. 174. 

15 Alford, Civilization, p. 1; T. U. Taylor, Jesse Chisholm (Bandera, Texas, 
1939), pp. 26-29; W. B. Morrison, “Fort Arbuckle,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, VI 
(1928), 27. For location of Talisi see Frank Gouldsmith Speck, “The Creek In- 
dians of Taskigi Town,” Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association (Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania), II (1907), Purt 2, map. 

16 National Archives, Indian Affairs, Creek 1861/1787. 

17 [bid., 1861/B484. 
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would come with your soldiers & punish them. but now the wolf has come. 
men who are strangers tread our soil. our children are frightened & the 
mothers cannot sleep for fear..... We.... want you to send us word 
what to do. We do not hear from you & we send a letter, & we pray you to 
answer it” 


The answer they carried back was written by E. H. Carruth, 
a former educator among the Seminoles, who had been commis- 
sioned by Senator Lane of Kansas to negotiate with the Indian 
tribes. It stated: ‘‘I am authorized to inform you that the President 
will not forget you. Our armies will soon go South and those of 
your people who are true and loyal to the Government will be 
treated as friends.’’48 Sands, Micco Hutke, Bob Deer, and some 
Seminoles and Chickasaws—also from the western frontier—then 
managed to make their way again through that faction-torn bor- 
der with a second appeal for help. This time they were willing to 
join a Federal expedition to drive out the Confederates. As Sands 
expressed it through his interpreter :!% 


“Wants to get with U. S. Army so that I can get back to my people.... 
Wants the Great Father to send the Union Red people and Troops down 
the Black Beaver road and he will guide them to his country and then all 
his people will be for the Union—That he cannot get back to his people 
any other way—. ... At the time I left my Union people I told them to 
look to the Beaver Road until I come. Promised his own people that the 
U. S. Army would come back the Beaver Road and wants to go that way— 
The way he left his country his people was in an elbow surrounded by 
secessions and his people is not strong enough against them for Union and 
that is the reason he has come up for help.” 


All these actions have an important bearing on our problem. 
Sands’ reference to the ‘‘Black Beaver Road’’ is clear. When the 
Union garrisons had abandoned the military posts in the Indian 
Territory at the beginning of the war, they had ealled on that 
intrepid Delaware to guide them to Kansas. They started from 
a place near the present Mineo and eut north across the prairie 
on the approximate route of the present U. S. Highway 81. This 


apparently was the trail followed by the ‘‘Loyal’’ delegates to 
avoid interception. 


In the 1930’s Thomas Ulvan Taylor of the University of Texas 
engaged in the most careful research on the life of Jesse Chisholm. 
From surviving members of the family he learned that in 1861 the 
famous scout conducted a company of Union Indians from the 
area between the two Canadians in the present Pottawatomie, 
Seminole, and adjoining counties. Word was sent out through all 
the settlements and the Indians flocked to the meeting place near 
his store at the old Chisholm Spring, two miles east of Asher. They 
loaded their possessions on pack horses or on travois made by at- 
taching a platform on trailing poles fastened to each side of the 


18 War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. VIII. Doi 2a 


19 National Archives, Indian Affairs, Special Fil - 
Panne aie i airs, Speci iles, No. 201, Southern Super 
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pony. At least seven members of Chisholm’s own family were in 
the exodus. They stopped at the present site of Wichita, Kansas, 
where a creek still bears the name of Chisholm.2° 


Taylor talked with a few survivors of the journey in 1989, 
but unfortunately he did not learn what route they took. Did they 
cut straight north toward the Arkansas? There is some slight in- 
dication on Cox’s map that they did. In that ease they would have 
passed close to the Twin Mounds. Or did they turn west to the ‘‘Black 
Beaver Road’’? This seems the more probable. Jesse Chisholm had 
a third trading post at Council Grove, on the North Canadian about 
six miles west of the present Oklahoma City;?! and it is known 
that a group of Shawnee and other Indians who fled to the north 
early in 1863 made their rendezvous there.22 And when Chisholm 
returned to the Indian Territory at the close of the war with a 
stock of goods for the Council Grove trading post, he followed the 
faint trace of the ‘‘Black Beaver’’ route.28 


But whichever track they traveled, it is clear that the Con- 
federate occupation had driven the ‘‘Loyal’’ faction to the ex- 
treme western edge of civilized Indian settlement. One cannot 
tell from the story of Taylor’s informants whether their flight 
preceded or followed the greater exodus under Opothle Yahola. 
The latter was already in motion when Sands was pleading for 
reinforcements down the ‘‘Beaver Road.’’ And there is evidence 
that this party, too, was driven far to the west. 


In the council with United States officials at Fort Smith at 
the close of the war, Sanford Perryman was the spokesman of 
the ‘‘Loyal’’ Creeks. In summing up their case he said, ‘‘we com- 
menced moving out west for our safety, trusting in the Great 
Spirit for protection, and hoping also that He would send us aid 
through the means of our Great Father at Washington."* Hight 
years later John B. Jones, United States agent to the Cherokees, 
informed the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: ‘‘They tried to avoid 
a fight, to make their way peaceably to the union army in Kansas, 
by a far western route.’’”5 Neither of these men would have been 
likely to refer to a journey from the mouth of the Deep Fork to 


20 Taylor, Jesse Chisholm, pp. 177-79, 184, 192. 

21 [bid., pp. xviii, 25. 

22 Alford, Civilization, pp. 6-8. 

23 Taylor, Jesse Chisholm, pp. 193-94, statement by James R. Mead, the founder 
of Wichita, who was Chisholm’s partner and accompanied him on the trip; Thoburn 
and Wright, Oklahoma, I, 311, on authority of George Chisholm, adopted son of 
Jesse, who also was in the caravan. These freighters’ wagons left a scar on the 
prairie deep enough to guide the first cattle drives from Texas to the railhead at 
Abilene, Kansas; and the “Black Beaver Road” thus became the famous Chisholm 
Trail of the caw country. See Jesse Chisholm, pp. 83-84. 

24 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1865, p. 328. 

25 Quoted by Abel, The Amercian Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist, p. 268, 


note 545. 
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the mouth of the Cimarron through the heart of the Creek settle- 
ments aS a movement ‘‘out west”’ or ‘‘a far western route.’’ Perry- 
man in fact had grown up at Tulsa. 


There is little doubt, however, that one large group did gather 
at the mouth of the Deep Fork. Opothle Yahola’s home was in the 
vicinity, north of the present Brush Hill community, and a dense 
settlement of his compatriots lay between the North and the South 
Canadian. James Scott and other elderly Creeks interviewed in 
the late 1930’s distinctly stated that there was a mobilization camp 
there.26 But Scott himself belonged to Greenleaf Town, a settle- 
ment south and southwest of the present Okemah,?’ and his people 
made their rendezvous farther up the rivers. He remembered the 
events very clearly :?8 


“I did not fully realize or understand why I was given orders to round 
up the cattle. I wondered at the vast amount of cattle being killed and the 
meat being dried, the pork being cooked down .... At all the homes of 
the neighbors, I saw all sorts of preparations .... As time passed, the 
neighboring Indians gathered and joined with the other Indians at Helluby 
[sic.] Creek, northwest of what is now Boley. 


Scott then went on to tell how the two camps merged: 


“We were joined by other groups and we in turn joined other larger 
groups. These were the Indians that Opuithli Yahola had mobilized near 
the junction of the North Fork and the Deep Fork of the Canadian River, 
near the present town of Eufaula. .... I was given the task to help drive 


the cattle, but I relinquished my job over to the older boys when we joined 
the main body.” 


Where was the union effected? Historians relying on the Cox 
map have assumed that the party from the west moved down to 
join the great camp at the mouth of the Deep Fork. But exactly 
the opposite could have occurred. The lower Deep Fork was un- 
safe. On August 1 or 2, Albert Pike, who had negotiated the Con- 
federate treaties with the Indians, had authorized the Creek cit- 
izen, James M. C. Smith, to raise and command a company of 
Creek volunteers to be stationed at North Fork Village, at the 
present Eufaula ‘‘to act as a police foree, watch and apprehend dis- 
affected persons, intercept improper communications, and prevent 


26 WPA Project S-149, James Scott; Joe M. Grayson, September 24, 1937. The 
writer has a similar statement made by Robert Kelley. 

27 Tbid., Katie Williams, June 26, 1937. This informant stated that after the 
war “those Indians that had parted came together again” “on the very spot where 
the present Greenleaf Indian Baptist Church is located”—on Section 21, Township 
ll North, Range 9 East. A less exact location is given in Speck, Taskigi Town, 
map. 

28 Malucy Bear, an aged woman of Greenleaf Town, also stated in 1937 that the 
gathering took place on Hilluby Creek—Ibid., Malucy Bear, October 25, 1937. 
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the driving of cattle to Kansas.’’”9 This company was raised soon 
after, and apparently for some time it remained in the vicinity. 
No wonder the ‘‘Loyal’’ Creeks had been driven to the far west 
for the forwarding of their ‘‘improper communications’? with the 
Federal officials in Kansas. It would seem to have been even more 
essential to move their herds and their families north by the same 
circuitous route. And now the Payne County Historical Society’s 
““new’’ document from the Government archives supports the view 
that the lower camp moved up the Deep Fork, or at least that the 
two groups met each other half way. 


This is a sworn statement made at Washington by Smith, D. 
N. McIntosh, who commanded a regiment of Creek volunteers, and 
Tim Barnett, a prominent mixed blood, who operated a trading 
house near the present Wetumka.?° One cannot accept all their 
arguments, for their statement was prepared to defeat certain 
claims of the ‘‘Loyal’’ faction; but they were participants in the 
events they related, and certainly familiar with the locations in- 
volved.*! Their account begins: 


“About the first of August, A. D. 1861, Ho-poith-la-yo-hola commenced 
gathering his people into Camp on North Fork of Canadian, a few miles 
above Thlobthlocco or Greenleaf Town in the Creek Nation. The ‘Talk,’ 
put out among the people was, that the Country would soon be over-run 
by a great army from the North, which would sweep over it like a besom 
of destruction: that the ‘Old Chief’ would lead his people, with their flocks 
and herds, into the Wilderness, westward, out of the track of the army; 
where they could remain in peace and safety until the storm of war should 
be over.” 


The statement goes on to tell how Colonel Douglas H. Cooper, 
the Confederate commander, went to the Creek council ground, 
near the present Council Hill, and that messages passed back and 
forth between him and the ‘‘Loyal’’ party in a futile effort to 
make peace.*2 ‘‘This was about the Ist of October 1861.’’ An at- 
tempt was made to hold ‘‘a friendly council’’ at Thlobthlocco, 
neighbor town to Greenleaf; but when the Southern delegates ar- 
rived there, ‘‘It was ascertained that Ho-poith-la-yo-hola had moved 
his Camp to some point above the ‘Big Pond,’ near the head of 
Deep Fork of Canadian.”’ 


29 War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. VIII, 719-22, Pike to J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of War of the Confederate States, December 25, 1861. 

30 At least that is implied in the Cox map; and it is known that he owned a 
trading house there immediately after the war—Angie Debo, The Road to Disappear- 
ance (Norman, 1941), p. 202. 

31 Three prominent Cherokees also signed the statement, but their knowledge 
of the events was restricted to a later phase of the campaign—‘Statement,” p. 10. 

32 This statement is supported by Cooper’s official report, War of the Rebellion, 
First Series, Vol. VIII, p. 5; a letter from Chief John Ross of the Cherokees to 
Opothle Yahola and his associates, September 19, 1861, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
II (1924), 170-172; and WPA Project S-149, Minda G. Hardin, March 25, 1937. 
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This certainly refers to the Little Deep Fork rather than the 
Deep Fork, for the ‘‘Big Pond’’ was about six or seven miles south- 
east of the present Depew.** Opothle Yahola’s route in cutting 
across the country to this new location can only be conjectured; 
so far as the writer knows, there is no record of an established trail 
in that direction.24 Apparently for part of the distance he followed 
up the Little Deep Fork, for a Euchee named Willie Tiger quoted 
his grandfather as saying that the Euchees joined him at a mobi- 
lization camp near the present Slick.*® 


Cooper then moved up to ‘‘Brown’s Creek near Sells’ Store, on 
the North side of Deep Fork’’—a location that has not yet been 
determined—and attempted again to negotiate. Then he moved up 
the stream to Opothle Yahola’s camp, ‘‘but found it deserted and 
a large trail leading in a Northwestward direction toward the Red 
Fork of the Arkansas, apparently a week or more old. This trail 
was followed, and finally on the 19th day of November 1861, Ho- 
poith-lo-yo-hola’s Camp was discovered a few miles North of Red 
Fork near a place called ‘Round Mountains’ in the Cherokee Coun- 
yen 


This certainly makes the Twin Mounds a most probable site. 
True, they were not in the Cherokee country. The boundary, which 
had been fully surveyed in 1849-50 and apparently was well known 
to the Indians, followed the present Payne-Pawnee County line. 
But the meaning seems to be that the camp near the Round Moun- 
tains was in the Cherokee country—which is in complete accord 
with Yale neighborhood tradition. 


When Cooper made his official report of the campaign in 
January, 1862, he made no attempt at exact location.** He said 
that on November 15 his forces, 


“ 


....in all about 1,400 men, were moved up the Deep Fork of the Canadi- 
an of Hopoeithleyahola’s forces. The camp, which had been abandoned, was 
found, and the trail from it followed .... until the 19th of the month named, 
on which day some of the disaffected party were seen and a few prisoners 
taken. From those prisoners information was obtained that a portion of 
Hopoeithleyohola’s party were near the Red Fork of the Arkansas River, 
on their route towards Walnut Creek, where a fort was being erected, and 
which had for some time been their intended destination in the event of 
not receiving promised aid from Kansas before being menaced or attacked.” 


One should not strain a point here, but it can be noticed 
that Walnut Creek in Southern Kansas is almost straight north of 
Yale. Probably Cooper was mistaken about Opothle Yahola’s in- 


_ 33 Muriel H. Wright has identified this location through her researches into the 
history of the Euchee Indians. 


Cre eu Oe the trails marked in War of the Rebellion, Atlas, Plates 


85 WPA Project S-149, Willie Tiger, February 24, 1937. 
36 War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. VIII, p. 5. 
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tended destination—the ‘‘Loyal’’ Indians actually moved east into 
the Cherokee settlements—but he naturally judged it from the 
location in which he found them. 


Tn 1923 the reminiscences of Captain June Peak of Dallas were 
published in the Dallas Morning News. A white man who fought 
with the Texas troops, he knew very little about the Indian Ter- 
ritory background, but he seemed to remember some of the cireum- 
Stances of the campaign. Peak said that Cooper moved his com- 
mand to “‘Dwight Mission southwest of Fort Gibson’’—probably 
a reference to Tullahassee Mission, northwest of Fort Gibson.37 
Here rumors came in of large concentrations of ‘‘Osages’’ in the 
northwest; and Cooper sent Peak and nineteen other picked men 
out that way on a scouting trip. They left camp about September 
1, and marched up the Arkansas ‘‘several hundred miles as far as 
the Big Bend.”’ 


One would like to establish a positive location of this ‘‘Big 
Bend”’ or ‘‘Horseshoe Bend”’ of the Arkansas. It is often mentioned 
in contemporary accounts. There was a Cherokee community there 
at least as early as 1852, which was usually referred to as ‘‘Ski- 
atooka’s settlement.’’*® Later in the campaign Cooper made ‘‘a 
forced march’’ from this settlement to Tulsa in one day. There was 
an important Osage trail leading to it from Bird Creek.*® These 
references indicate the bend near the present Cleveland; and this 
inference is supported by the testimony of Mr. Rogers and of Judge 
Redmond S. Cole of Tulsa. When Mr. Rogers came to the vicinity 
in 1895 there were a few old apple trees in the narrow valley east 
of the river at the present Osage, and old settlers said they had been 


37 Colonel Douglas H. Cooper’s activities in the spring and summer of 1861, 
during the organization of the Confederate military forces in the Choctaw and the 
Chickasaw nations, indicate that Captain June Peak’s reference to “Dwight Mission” 
was an error for Asbury Mission, the location of which was southwest of Fort 
Gibson, about 1% miles northeast of present Eufaula in McIntosh County, formerly 
within the boundaries of the Creek Nation. (See editorial note on “Personal Remi- 
niscences of Captain June Peak,” Thoburn and Wright, Oklahoma: A History of 
the State and Its People, Vol. Il, p. 836.) Asbury Mission or Asbury Manual Labor 
School, a Creek boarding school under the supervision of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and North Fork Town located less than a mile away were important 
places in the activities and operations of the Confederate interests in the Indian 
Territory during the spring and summer of 1861. The Creek Treaty and the Choc- 
taw-Chickasaw Treaty, in the alliance of these nations with the Confederate States, 
were both signed at North Fork Town on July 10 and July 12, 1861, respectively. 
June Peak as a boy of sixteen years was a member of the Texas Volunteers, or- 
ganized by Captain William C. Young of Sherman, that had a part in the taking 
of Fort Washita by the Confederate troops in April, 1861. Later, Peak joined 
Colonel Cooper’s regiment as it proceeded north from the Choctaw and the Chick- 
asaw nations into the Creek Nation. Asbury Mission was near the main traveled 
Texas Road and certainly would have offered a most convenient and comfortable 
stopping place in the midst of friends for Colonel Cooper and his men before his 
main camp headquarters were established at Concharta on the south side of the 
Arkansas River, in the Creek country.—Ed. 

38 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1852, p. 403. 

39 War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. VIII, pp. 12-13. 
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planted before the Civil War. This seems to establish a pre-war 
Cherokee settlement; for those Indians had to surrender that por- 
tion of their land immediately after the war, and the Osages, who 
succeeded them, would not have planted orchards. Judge Cole, 
who is associated with the Gulf Oil Company, states that when he 
came to Tulsa in 1923, oil men generally referred to the field in 
the loop of the river west of Cleveland as the Big Bend.* 


From this well known place on the Arkansas, the scouting 
party turned south. They learned of a large force being organised 
several days’ ride to the southwest by Opothle Yahola, ‘‘an Osage.” 
They accordingly marched into the ‘‘Osage’’ country, under pre- 
tense of searching for Kickapoos and Lipans. There they were 
‘‘very courteously received and pleasantly entertained, though 
we were not fooling Opothyola.’’ They then returned and reported 
to Cooper, who immediately started in pursuit of the Union leader. 


In spite of its geographical and ethnological impossibilities, 
this account does place Opothle Yahola in approximately the same 
location as the Smith-McIntosh-Barnett statement. When Cooper 
learned that the Union Indians were concentrating at some dis- 
tance to the southwest of a ‘‘Big Bend’’ in the Arkansas River 
above Tulsa, he certainly would not have sought them at the mouth 
of the Deep Fork. 


One should be able to deduee the probabilities of Opothle 
Yahola’s route and the place of the Red Fork crossing from the 
recognized trails of the area; for the blackjack-postoak jungle that 
covered it must have made difficult going for a large company 
of men, women, and children with their loaded wagons and herds 
of cattle. Washington Irving found it even for men on horseback 
like traveling ‘‘through forests of east iron.’’ But unfortunately 
our knowledge of pre-Civil War trails is incomplete. 


Opothle Yahola could have followed a known trail to the Key- 
stone site. There was an old Osage hunting and war trail leading 
south from the mouth of the Cimarron River; and in 1834 the United 
States had blazed a military route—which was never used—in the 
same approximate direction to the mouth of Little River.*! On the 
other hand the present writer has found no direct evidence of any 
pre-Civil War trail passing the Yale site. There was a favorite 
buffalo hunting ground on the prairie west of the present Cush- 
ing, but the trails leading to it have not been traced. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma May 26, 1949. The white homesteaders designated the loop 
of the river west of Ralston as the “Big Bend,” but this apparently had no refer- 
ence to an early Cherokee settlement by that name—Paul V. Boone to Angie Debo, 
ico east Stillwater, May 26, 1949. 4 
ames H. Gardner, “One Hundred Years A in the Regi ulsa,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, XI (1933), p. 773. OS Dae 3 


40 Ola J. Rogers and Redmond S. Cole to Angie Debo, Personal ‘the Toop 
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There is, however, some slight indication that the Twin Mounds 
were accepted in those early days as a recognized landmark. In 
1848 Lieutenant Abraham Buford with a company of dragoons 
had explored a wagon route to Santa Fe along the north side of 
the Cimarron, following in the Yale vicinity the approximate route 
of Highway 51. This road was never used; but it was shown on 
the Government map of the Creek-Cherokee survey. Here west 
of a creek and just south of the trail is one conspicuous round hill 
in the exact location of the Twin Mounds on Salt Creek.*2 


In the years immediately following the Civil War the impor- 
tant Shawnee Cattle Trail from the Texas ranges to the Kansas 
railheads passed through the vicinity. It derived its name and its 
approximate route from an earlier trail to a Shawnee settlement 
south of the Canadian. Contemporary maps show it passing about 
‘Six miles west of the mounds and three or four miles west of the 
supposed battle site.4? By 1883 the maps showed another trail from 
the Sac and Fox agency in the vicinity of the present Stroud to 
the Pawnee agency at Pawnee and on to Kansas; it followed up 
Salt Creek east of the mounds, and passed about two miles east 
of the supposed battlefield.“ Homesteaders who came a few years 
later remember a trail crossing the Cimarron almost directly south 
of the mounds, skirting them on the west, and veering slightly 
west of north to cross Salt Creek by an old ford at the exact tradi- 
tional battle site.4° A completely grassed-over trace is still visible 
over the bank north of the ford. Thus with all these north-south 
routes crossing the area, it is at least probable that a pre-Civil 
War trail lay in the vicinity. 


The various accounts of how the two forces met seem hope- 
lessly confused. The first known report of the fight is found in a 
letter to Chief John Ross of the Cherokees by Moty Canard and 
‘Eeho Harjo, the legally constituted chiefs of the Creeks. These 
men, of course, headed the government that had made the Con- 
federate alliance, and from which Opothle Yahola’s faction had 
withdrawn its support.*® It is fairly certain that both had been 
with Cooper during the engagement. The letter was written from 
Concharty—north of the present Haskell—to which Cooper’s forces 
had retired immediately after the battle; and the date is Novem- 
ber 25, the day after they arrived. 


This letter states that Echo Harjo went into the camps of his 
estranged tribesmen the evening before the battle and talked with 


42 House Executive Documents, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 104, map, “Boundary 
Z rs ac ih ae the Land Office, Annual Report, 1876, map, “Indian Terri- 
P14 Ibid, 1883. 

45 Affidavits in possession of John H. Melton: Andrew Little, April 23, 1949; 
F ites Whe Rood ic Disappearance, pp. 124, 143-47. 
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them in an effort to make peace; but they repelled his overtures 
(more probably his threats) and stated that they were relying on 
help promised by the Cherokees. As for the fight itself we are told 
only that it took place ‘‘at Red fork,’’ and that the chiefs were 
very unhappy over the fratricidal strife.*? 


James Scott remembers that Opothle Yahola’s moving column 
was first ordered to halt by a McIntosh slave.*® 


“He rode the length of the wagon train issuing these orders. Many of our 
men answered, ‘We are not going to stop; we are on our way. The negro 
had accomplished his duty and returned to his comrades. Seeing that we 
could not be detained, our pursuers made the attack. The attack was made 
on a hill side and I would not know where this hill is now or about where 
it was. Our women, children, and some of the men were sent on with the 
wagons, teams, and cattle. The rest remained to check the attack. The men 
hid behind the bushes, trees, and large rocks. The enemy making the up- 
grade attack could not successfully accomplish anything. Our men gave 
the chase and returned with a captured flag. I have no knowledge of the 
results of obtaining the flag or what became of it.” 


Captain Peak, whose errors of fact almost disqualify him as 
a witness, says that as Cooper was marching against Opothle Ya- 
hola, the latter, ‘‘who was by no means destitute of scouts, kept 
himself informed as to our movements and he came to meet us. 
We met early one morning in October at Round Mountain. The 
day was spent in skirmishing, without any losses or advantage to 
speak of on either side.’’4? The statement of the Southern Creek 
leaders after relating the discovery of the enemy camp near ‘‘ Round 
Mountains,’’ goes on to say: 


“Here a Company of Texans, without orders, rode after dark into Ho- 
poith-lo-yo-ola’s Camp, and were driven out by his men and followed to Col. 
Cooper’s Camp, with the loss of their Captain and several others killed, 
several wounded and taken prisoners. The hostile Creeks and Seminoles 
were there repulsed and made their escape under cover of the darkness.’’50 


Cooper’s official report states that ‘‘After crossing the Red 
Fork it became evident that the party was near and the command 
was pushed rapidly forward.’’ Here the question occurs: If the | 
crossing had been at a recognizable place on the river such as its’ 
mouth, would he not have stated that fact? He does describe the 


terrain, and strangely enough he does not mention mountains or 
even hills. 


“About 4 o’clock p. m. some camp smokes were discovered in front a 
short distance and the enemy’s scouts seen at various points. A charge 
was ordered to be made by the detachment of Texas cavalry .... upon the 


47 Unfortunately this document cannot be quoted; it belongs to an import 
collection not yet open to the public. 
eer i S-149, James Scott. 
“Personal Reminiscences of Captain June Peak,” Oklahoma: A Hi 
the State and Its People, Vol. Il, p. 836. ivory @ 
50 “Statement,” p. 3. 
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camp, which, however, was found to have been recently deserted. Other scouts, 
being discovered beyond the camp, were pursued by the Texas troops about 4 
miles, when they disappeared in the timber skirting a creek, upon which it 
was afterwards ascertained the forces of Hopoeithleyohola were then en- 
camped. While searching for the fugitives the troops were fired upon by 
the concealed enemy, and 1 man was killed. The enemy immediately ap- 
peared in large force, and our troops, rallying and forming, succeeded in 
making a stand for a short time, when the efforts of the vastly superior 
force of the enemy to outflank and enclose them caused them to retire 
.... towards the main body of our forces.” 


Meanwhile, ‘‘So soon as the firing was heard at the posi- 
tion of the main body the Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment was 
formed and advanced towards the enemy.’’ By this time the ‘‘ex- 
ceeding darkness of the night rendered the relative position of 
our foes and friends uncertain,’’ and the two forces advanced 
within sixty yards of each other before they opened fire. A ‘‘short 
but sharp conflict’? followed, during which the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws were reinforced by Texans and Confederate Creeks. 
They fought dismounted and thus suffered few casualties, but 
‘‘many’’ horses were hit. Then ‘‘the firing of the enemy ceased, 
and under cover of the darkness he made good his retreat.’’ Cooper 
then sent a detachment of Texans and Choctaws ‘‘to examine the 
ravine in front and on the flanks, when it was found that the enemy 
had left the field and retreated in the direction of their camps... .. 
Soon after daylight on the 20th the main camp of the enemy was 


entered, and it was found that they had precipately abandoned 
aie 


Captain M. J. Brinson of the Texas detachment that first en- 
gaged Opothle Yahola’s forces wrote his report six days after the 
battle, but it yields no additional details. Captain R. A. Young of 
the Choctaw-Chickasaw regiment—whose report is dated Novem- 
ber 30—adds a ‘‘prairie,’’ which ‘‘was on fire at my right’’ as 
he advanced from the Confederate camp to meet the Union In- 
dians.®2 Captain Peak also remembers a prairie and a fire. After 
the day’s skirmishing they ‘‘went into camp for the night on a 
level prairie, covered with sedge grass waist high, beginning to 
dry considerably.’? They made a corral with their wagons and 
placed their horses and mules inside; but about one o’clock they 
found themselves surrounded by fire, while the enemy was‘‘rain- 
ing bullets and arrows into our confused rout.’? They abandoned 
all their provisions, ‘‘a dozen or so wagons, scores of mules, and 
fifteen or twenty dead and wounded men”’ as they hastily retreat- 
ed to ‘‘Dwight’s Mission.’’®% 


51 War of the Rebellion, First Series, Vol. VIII, pp. 5-6. ; 

52 [bid., ue 14-15. The editor of this compilation (War of the Rebellion, Offi- 
cial Record) erred in placing a second report of Young’s here; the latter refers to 
the second battle. 

53 “Personal Reminiscences of Captain June Peak,” op. cit., Vol. II, p. 836. 
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Thus we have the terrain from eye witness accounts: “‘Round 
Mountains’? marking the location but untouched by the fighting; 
a creek skirted with timber, where the Union Indians were camp- 
ed, and where the Confederates were repulsed; a ravine ‘‘in front 
and on the flanks’’ and a prairie, where the two forces met in 
the darkness close to Cooper’s camp; and—if a boy’s memory can 
be trusted—a hillside with ‘‘bushes, trees, and large rocks.’’ And 
since the identification must depend partially on the debris of the 
battlefield, the losses also must be noted. 


Peak’s ‘‘fifteen or twenty’’ Confederate casualties shrink to 
six men killed and four wounded in the chiefs’ letter to John Ross; 
and the same number are listed by name and rank in Cooper’s of- 
ficial report. The Southern Creek statement adds ‘‘several wound- 
ed and taken prisoners’? by Opothle Yahola’s warriors when they 
drove the Texans back from their camp. Their bodies were found 
when the abandoned camp was entered the next morning; ‘‘and 
from appearances, [they] had been tortured, and their skulls 
mashed by the squaws with their hominy pestles.’’ Probably there 
is no truth in this atrocity story; certainly Cooper does not name 
these victims in this casualty lst. As to the Union losses, the two 
Creek chiefs reported conservatively that “‘several’’ of the enemy 
had been killed. Cooper, anxious to claim the victory in an in- 
decisive engagement, swelled this estimate to ‘‘about 110 killed 
and wounded.’’ He also found in Opothle Yahola’s ‘‘precipitately 
abandoned’’ camp ‘‘the chief’s buggy, 12 wagons, flour, sugar, 
coffee, salt, &., besides many cattle and ponies.’’ Wiley Britton, 
whose Indian Territory military service in the Union army did 
not include this campaign, followed Cooper’s report rather closely 
in The Civil War on the Border, but when he came to this incident 
he reduced the spoils to ‘‘a few old ponies and broken wagons, 
which were worthless.’’>4 


Both parties claimed the victory, but both withdrew immedi- 
ately from the vicinity. Cooper arrived at Concharty on the 24th, 
a date that rules out neither the Keystone nor the Yale site. The 
march from the latter place seems difficult but not impossible. 
One can give him five days by assuming that he left in the morning 
and arrived at night. He believed Opothle Yahola was on his way 
to Kansas, but the old leader, apparenty reluctant to leave the In- - 
dian country, sought refuge with his Cherokee friends. The route 
he took rules out the Keystone site if we are correct in locating 
the Big Bend at Cleveland; for according to the Southern state- 
ment he ‘‘crossed the Arkansas and moved down’? to that settle- 
ment.®> As Sanford Perryman put it, ‘‘We.... resumed our jour- 


54 Wiley Britton, The Civil War on the Border (New York and London, 1890), 
pp. 164-67. To compare with the account he wrote from his own knowledge see 
Memoirs of the Rebellion on the Border, 1863 (Chicago, 1882), p. 440. 

55 “Statement,” p. 4. 
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ney north, and crossed the Arkansas, and camped in the Cherokee 
nation.’ He could have followed an established route; as early 
as 1843 there was a well known ‘‘Osage crossing’’ just above Cleve- 
land, and an important hunting trail following up a creek—ap- 
parently Hellroaring Creek—to the west a few miles and then 
turning south.*? 


Cooper soon moved from Concharty up to Tulsa. Opothle 
Yahola moved from the Arkansas to ‘‘Shoal Creek’? (Hominy 
Creek), the Confederates worked around to their north, and a 
second battle was fought at a known site on Bird Creek. The rest 
of the campaign has no relation to the place of the first engage- 
ment. 


This disposes of all known accounts from those who were pres- 
ent at the battle. Other evidence comes from the traditions and 
relics found at the sites. 


There are numerous ‘‘Round Mountains’’ and ereeks in the 
vicinity of Keystone. Here Mr. Rogers’ location is based on the 
testimony of the late J. C. Byers, who came to the present Osage 
County in the early 1870’s, and who always showed a keen and 
intelligent interest in local history. In 1876, he said, he found 
remains of wagons near the high round hill in Section 138, Town- 
ship 20 North, Range 8 Hast, and believed it to be the battlefield.5® 
Another hill in the vicinity could account for the plural—‘‘ Round 
Mountains’’—and a creek fits Cooper’s description of the terrain. 
The location—three miles north and six miles west of Keystone, 
and northwest of the great loop of the Cimarron—is far enough 
up the river to account for the failure of contemporary writers 
to mention the mouth, and yet close enough to harmonize with 
the Cox map. 


One cannot disregard Byers’ testimony simply because it 
stands alone. And there is even the possibility that more may be 
obtained. But thanks to Mr. Melton’s indefatigable efforts more 
evidence has been collected to support the Yale site. The most 
convincing comes from the Pawnees, who settled there when they 
acquired the land from the Creeks and Cherokees in 1876. 


Thomas Pratt, now eighty-seven years old, remembers ‘‘that 
many years ago”’ his uncle, Little Chief, told him if he ‘‘would go 
to Salt Creek at the place of the ford’’ he ‘‘would find many 
things.’’ He ‘‘did that’’ and found ‘‘various iron pieces,’’ such as 
‘“narts of stoves, wagon irons, cooking things, lying near the 


56 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1865, p. 329. 

57 W. Julian Fessler (editor), “Captain Nathan Boone’s Journal,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, VII (1929), p. 66. ; 

58 Ola J. Rogers to Angie Debo, Personal Interview, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


March 6, 1949. 
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ereek,’’ and ‘‘similar things for about % mile southward from 
the rocky ford along the north side of the creek.’’ His uncle told 
him ‘‘that during the fight that had occurred there... . the people 
who had wagons and camp things had pushed their enemy back 
to the south—fighting all the way to the little branch located on 
the north side and at the base of the Twin Mounds and that 
they had fought among the rocks of this little creek.’’? The old 
man knows nothing of the Civil War or of Opothle Yahola, only 
that his uncle had known ‘‘some of the Indian Scouts who ac- 
companied the soldiers at the time of the battle.’’*° 


T. S. Kerby, an eighty-four-year-old white pioneer, who still 
lives on his farm near the Twin Mounds, came to the Pawnee res- 
ervation early in 1893 to assist the Indians in improving their 
farms. ‘‘Early. one morning in about the last week of August just 
before the opening of the Pawnee lands for white settlement,’’ 
he and a well-known Pawnee named Nelson Rice stopped at the 
home of another Pawnee, John Brown, who lived near the Salt 
Creek ford. ‘‘During our brief visit .. . . Rice pointed to the flat 
low-land bordering Salt Creek on the north just east of the ford, 
and made the statement that that was where the big fight was, to 
which John Brown agreed, and they told me then that an Indian 
fight had occurred there during the Civil War. I did not ask them 
what Indians were fighting.’’® 


Other white men connected this Indian tradition of a battle 
with the known fact of Opothle Yahola’s exodus. Andrew W. 
Little, a Cushing attorney, remembers the story told by his father, 
William R. (Billy) Little, who came to the vicinity in 1880 and 
worked as a cowboy on the Pawnee reservation. Part of the time 
he was employed by the United States agent, Major Edward Hale 
Bowman—whose daughter he eventually married—to take charge 
of the cattle issued to the Indians. He and his cowboys lived in 
a log cabin just north of the Twin Mounds. Here he said that he 
discovered : 

“At a place on Salt Creek .... about four miles Northwest of the 

. Mounds and near the border of Payne and Pawnee Counties, but in 
Pawnee County, many pieces of broken wagons, metal tires used on wagons, 
metal harness buckles, pieces of broken dishes and pottery, iron cooking 
utensils, indian bows and arrows, bones apparently of human beings, and 
numerous other articles, and between this place and the Twin Mounds a 
few of such articles were found.” 

Little reported his discovery to Major Bowman. Bowman in-. 
vestigated for himsef and then instructed Little to bury the bones, 
and gather up a wagon load of the irons to be used in the Govern- 
ment blacksmith shop at the Agency. When his young employee 
asked for an explanation, Bowman told him a story very inae- 
curate in detail, but definitely linking the site with Opothle Yahola. 


59 Affidavit in possession of John H. Melton by Th Pratt d , 
€0 Tbid, by S. T. Kerby, Mey 1, 149, 
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Years later Bowman told the same story to Andrew Little, his 
grandson.® A fight, he said, had occurred there 


AG . . during the early part of the Civil War, when a band of Creek 
Indians who were in Texas, and sympathetic to the Union Forces [had been] 
chased out of Texas by Texas Rangers and Rebel Indians; that this Band 


- under Chief Opoethle Yahola .... crossed the Cimarron River South 
of the .... Twin Mounds and camped some few miles distant on Salt 
Creek, ... . their pursuers being some miles behind; that during the night 


the Creek scouts posted on the Twin Mounds, and South, reported that 
their pursuers, Texas Rangers and Rebel Indians were getting close and 


that they expect a battle soon; .... that during the battle which followed, 
commencing the next morning when the Creeks were attacked .... that 
the Creeks were defeated .... many being killed and wounded, and those 


who survived fled North to Kansas.” 


When the white homesteaders came to the site in September, 
1893, they found the same tradition, but so far it has been impos- 
‘sible to trace it to any firsthand knowledge. W. E. Hohimer, now 
deceased, attempted it in a letter he wrote in 1928 at the age of 
eighty-two to the Oklahoma Historical Society. He had talked 
with Billy Little, and his account of the battle is substantially 
the Bowman-Little story; but he located the battlefield on the 
authority of the Creek citizen, ‘‘Goob’’ Childers, whom he had 
known at Red Fork, now a part of Tulsa, in 1887.® It is probable 
that Childers was with Opothle Yahola’s party, but he died in 
1885,°° and -even disregarding this discrepancy in dates, it would 
have been difficult for Hohimer to identify the place from a con- 
-versation at Tulsa. 


But when the settlers describe the relics they found at the 
site, they are on safer ground.®* Even now one can find fragments 
of dishes, thick ironstone china highy colored with blue; pieces 
of cast iron cooking pots; crockery, sometimes showing the handle 
or neck of a jug; wrought-iron nails; perhaps a rusted lock from 
a chest or trunk, even the barrel of a musket.® These are on both 
sides of the old ford on Salt Creek. Here is an ideal location for 
the main camp of Opothle Yahola, the camp from which the 
Texans were driven back at the beginning of the battle, the camp 
which Cooper found abandoned the following morning. A few 
artices have been found on the mounds themselves, a few lying 
between; these, however, are probably no more numerous than 


61 [bid., by Andrew W. Little, April 28, 1949. 

62 A copy of this letter, dated May 29, 1928, is in the possession of John H. 
Melton. 

63Indian Journal (Muskogee, Indian Territory), August 27, 1885. 

64 Affidavits in the possession of John H. Melton: R. H. Murphy, March 17, 
1947; John Jackson Atteberry, December 27, 1948; Robert Z. Carlisle, December 29, 
1948; Roxy Mae May, February 21, 1949; Harriett M. Bishop, March 19, 1949. 
The frequent mention of “pottery” in these accounts apparently refers to crockery, 
rather than Indian pottery. 

5 65 The writer aed. the site May 2, 1949 with Mr. Melton and Mr. Harold 
W. Straughn of Stillwater. The field west of the creek was freshly plowed, and many 
such fragments were exposed. 
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one could discover in any rural area in Oklahoma. Several graves 
found by early settlers on the mounds are accounted for by the 
fact that the Pawnees had a burial place there after they settled 
in the vicinity. 


One would surmise that Cooper’s camp was near the ravine 
that skirts the north side of the mounds; and the fighting that 
James Scott remembered could have taken place among the huge 
rocks along its sides. But if there were bones of horses on the prai- 
rie where the Confederates finally drove off their pursuers, or if 
there is even a modicum of truth in Peak’s report of abandoned 
wagons, the remains were not impressive enough to attract notice. 


Most of the accounts of the early white settlers contain a 
tradition of buried treasure. According to the story told to Billy 
Little by Major Bowman, the Union Creeks ‘‘had been paid a 
large sum of money in gold coin by the Government while in 
Texas,’? which they hid before the battle. Andrew W. Little 
remembers that ‘‘back in about 1900 quite a party of men, my 
Father being one of them, made quite a search to locate it.’’? An- 
other old resident recalled ‘‘that strange indian would come here 
and go to the vicinity of the Twin Mounds and dig and search.’ 


Improbable as this legend seems, it does help to connect the 
site with the Creek exodus; for there is a persistent Creek tradi- 
tion that Opothle Yahola did in fact start out with a large sum 
of money, which he buried somewhere along the route.§§ One can 
state positively that he had not received any recent payment from 
the United States. The regular annuities to his tribe had been 
eut off by the war; and in any case they would have been paid 
to the constitutional Creek government, not to an influential 
private citizen. He might have buried some money of his own, 
for in happier days he had been a very rich Indian; or he might 
even have buried some money entrusted to him by humbler tribes- 
men. As to the place, that is lost in the mists of time. 


The present writer does not feel the same uncertainty about 
the location of the battlefield. For the Keystone site we have only 
the Cox map and the supporting evidence of Mr. Rogers, but for 
Yale we have the eye-witness account of the Southern Creek leaders, 
a formidable list of probabilities and inferences, a somewhat con- 
fused tradition by Pawnee and white settlers unfamiliar with the 
history, and impressive remains of an important camp ground. 
To this one historian at least, the evidence is conclusive. 


66 Interview with S. T. Kerby by John H. Melton, Harold W. Straughn, and 
Angie Debo, May 2, 1949. Mr. Kerby was employed in digging the Pawnee graves. 

67 Letter from Andrew W. Little to John H. Melton, November 8, 1948. 

68 WPA Project S-149: Minda G. Hardin, March 25, 1937; Mary Grayson, 
July 22, 1937; Joe M. Grayson, September 24, 1937. It is possible that this tradi- 
tion of a buried “treasure” arose from the fact that several of the Creek towns 
buried sacred objects used in their ceremonials, before they set out on their exile. 
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“NEWS FOR THE CHOCTAWS” 
By James D, Morrison 


f Charles De Morse, the father of Texas journalism, carried this 
item in The Northern Standard for May 20, 1848 :1 


NEWS FOR THE CHOCTAWS 


We understand that a newspaper press is about to be established at 
Doaksville; Mr. Ball, heretofore a Merchant in that place, having passed 
through here, yesterday morning, on his way to New Orleans for materials. 


The ‘‘Mr. Ball’’ of the news item was D. G. Ball, publisher-to- 
_be of the Choctaw Telegraph, pioneer newspaper in the old Choctaw 
Nation. Doaksville was the prosperous business and political center 
of the Choctaws which had grown up near Fort Towson in the 
southern part of the Nation. Little has been found concerning the 
life of Ball. Editor De Merse mentioned him occasionally in the 
columns of the Northern Standard, the first time in the summer 
of 1846 when the Mexican War was getting under way:? ‘‘By Mr. 
Ball of Doaksville, who left New Orleans on the 30th ult., and ar- 
rived in Town on Monday last, we learn that Troops were pour- 
ing into the City, from the upper Country.’’ 


Another item of the following winter strengthens the impres- 
sion that Ball, pioneer publisher of the Choctaw Nation, and De 
Morse, pioneer Texas editor, were friends:? ‘‘We are indebted to 
Mr. Ball of Doaksville for a late Washington Union.’’ Ball’s name 
appeared in a Northern Standard advertisement which ran through 
the summer and fall of 1846. He had been part owner of thirty- 
six cords of ‘‘Bois d’Are Wood, at the mouth of Boggy on Red 

River, and sixteen cords, at Horse Prairie, on the bank of Red 
River.’’* In the early 1850’s Ball moved to Clarksville, Texas, and 
entered the hotel business. The editorial column of the Standard 
earried this item about the ‘‘Clarksville Hotel’’, whose advertise- 
ment in the same number was signed ‘‘D. G. Ball.’’:® ‘‘Clarksville 


1 Clarksville Northern Standard, May 20, 1948. For an account of De Morse 
and his contacts with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations see James D. Morrison 
(ed.), “Notes from the Northern Standard”, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX, 
pp. 82-93, 269-283. 

2 Clarksville Northern Standard, June 10, 1846; James D. Morrison, ed., “Notes 
from The Northern Standard,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 1 (March, 
1941), p. 90. 

3 Clarksville Northern Standard, December 11, 1847. 

4 [bid., July 15 through October 10, 1846. 

5 Clarksville Standard, March 12, 1853. As the controversy over slavery de- 
veloped, De Morse found it advisable to drop Northern from the name of his paper. 
Beginning with the issue of October 23, 1852, the title of the periodical was simply 


The Standard. 
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Hotel - We call attention to the advertisement of this well kept 
house.’? Nothing further has been discovered concerning the life 
of the publisher of the Choctaw Telegraph. 


The editor of the Telegraph, when it appeared, was one of a 
famous Choctaw family. His name was Daniel Folsom, great-grand- 
son of Nathaniel Folsom who founded the Choctaw branch of this 
family. Born in the Choctaw Nation in Mississippi, Daniel Folsom 
had removed at the time of the Choctaw migration. His home was 
at Doaksville for several years; he died in Blue County, Choctaw 
Nation, the date being unknown.® 


The initial issue of the Choctaw Telegraph was probably print- 
ed under the date of November 2, 1848.7 None of the first twenty- 
four numbers are known to exist. The extant copies are in the 
Library of Congress, and it is these which were the chief sources 
of information for this study.’ Written on the margin of many of 
these numbers is the name of Peter Force, American archivist 
and historian of the mid-nineteenth century, whose collection of 
historical material was sold to the Library of Congress just be- 
fore the Civil War for $100,000.° 


A typical issue of the Telegraph was almost entirely in English, 
despite the announcement in the prospectus to the effect that one 
half would be in Choctaw and the other in the English language. 
Each of the four pages contained five columns. The editorial page 
was usually the second and would be perhaps half in Choctaw; 


6 Elizabeth Knowles Folsom, Genealogy of the Folsom Family (2 vols.; Rutland, 
Vermont, 1938), II, 848. The Choctaw Intelligencer, successor to the Choctaw Tele- 
graph, listed Daniel Folsom as an officer of the Choctaw Division of the Sons of 
Temperance, June 20, 1850. (Daniel Folsom, aged thirteen, was enrolled at the 
Choctaw Academy, Blue Springs, Scott County, Kentucky, and was listed in attend- 
ance in the first report of this school in November, 1825. In September, 1829, he 
was one of six Choctaw boys selected by Colonel Richard M. Johnson, founder of 
the Academy and member of Congress from Kentucky, to return to their homes 
in Mississippi. This was in compliance with the rules of the school on attendance, 
each boy to be supplied a “suitable outfit” of clothes and a pony upon leaving for 
their homes in the Choctaw Nation. The selection of the boys was in the nature of 
graduation, and each was given a commission of recommendation signed by the Rey- 
erend Thomas Henderson, Superintendent. For an interesting account of this famous 
Indian school, see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy,” in Chronicles 
of hice Vol. VI, No. 4 [December, 1928], and Vol. X, No. 1 [March, 1932]. 

7The Fort Smith Herald, November 8, 1848, remarked editorially: “We have 
received the first number of the Choctaw Telegraph, printed in Doaksville, Choctaw 
Nation, edited by Daniel Folsom, a native, and published by D. G. Ball. It is neatly 
printed on a super-royal sheet and is well edited. We extend to them the right 
hand of fellowship. May it prosper.” 1 

8 These were read from microfilm. Acknowledgment is due the Frank Phillips 
Collection, University of Oklahoma, and the Librarian, Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, for the use of their microfilm readers. Not only are Numbers 1 
through 24 missing, but also Numbers 28, 29, and 47. Microfilm of the Telegraph 
in Ry files of the Oklahoma Historical Society and the Library of Southeastern 

tate College. 


9 Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1933), VI, 512-513. 
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occasionally part of page one would also contain articles written 
in the Indian tongue. All important announcements were in both 
English and Choctaw, but the advertisements, headings, and most 
of the paper were in English. 


5 The Subheading on page one stated that the Telegraph was 

A Family Journal: Devoted To the Interest Of Our Race, Agri- 
culture, Education, Morality and General Intelligence, &¢.&e.’’! 
‘Subscription rates were on a Sliding scale ‘‘At Three Dollars per 
annum if paid in advance; three and a half dollars if paid at any 
time within six months; or four dollars if payments be delayed 
until after the expiration of the year.’’"" The terms of advertising 
were one dollar for the first insertion of a ‘‘square’’ of ten lines, 
fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. Ten lines for a year could 
be run for twenty dollars, the charge decreasing proportionately 
for a greater number of lines. Further specifications were that 
“‘No personally abusive articles will be admitted at any price’’ 
and ‘‘ All letters must be Post Paid.”’ 


Nine men were named as agents for the Telegraph by this 
statement :!* 


The following .... gentlemen, will render a favor by acting as agents 
for this paper. 


T. McKenny, Choctaw Agency. 

Col. R. Humphreys, Fort Washataw. [sic] 
A. Robinson, Eagletown. 

Jno. H. Heald, New Orleans. 

Wim. H. Douglass, Shreveport, La. 

C. F. Stewart, Mayhew, C. N. 

Jacob Folsom, W. Bend ” ” 

L. Gooding, Ft. Washita. [sic] 

E. Upshaw Esq., Paris[,] Texas. 


These were all prominent men of the Red River region. It is 
not known whether any of them were backers of the paper or not. 


10 This is in agreement with a “Prospectus for the ‘Choctaw Telegraph, A 
Weekly Journal to be Published in Doaksville, Choctaw Nation” which stated: “The 
undersigned proposes to commence as soon as three Hundred subscribers can be 
obtained, a Weekly Paper, under the above title, to be devoted to the advocacy and 
dissemination of Morality, Education, Agriculture and general Intelligence—one half 
in the Choctaw and the other in the English language. Our sheet will be as the 
publisher designs, a Family Newspaper (neutral in religion and politics) .. . The 
‘Telegraph’ will be furnished to subscribers, at three dollars in advance. . . mailed 
every Thursday morning. All letters, on business with the office, should be ad- 
dressed to D. G. Ball, Doaksville, Choctaw Nation, post paid. D. Folsom, Editor.” 
—Indian Advocate, November, 1848, as quoted by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Okla- 
homa Imprints, 1835-1907 (Norman, Oklahoma, 1936), 151-152, 

11 Choctaw Telegraph, May 3, 1849. Hereafter, any date cited alone will refer 
to the Telegraph. 

12 [bid. 
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The evidence is to the contrary as this quotation from an edicagy 
ial, just before publication was discontinued, will illustrate: $ 


The publisher has not received two hundred dollars, during the past 
year; the consequence was, that he had to go in debt for the greater por- 
tion of his paper, and for his board. At the expiration of this volume, there 
will be due the office, between seven and eight hundred dollars. And will 
our friends remember us? 


If the Telegraph had been strongly backed by men of the cal- 
iber listed as its agents, it is hard to believe that the paper could 
have reached such financial condition as this item indicates. 


Who were these agents? Of some we have rather complete in- 
formation; of others we know nothing. ‘‘T. McKenny, Choctaw 
Agency’’ was, of course, the most prominent citizen of the Skully- 
ville community in the northeast corner of the Nation.* “‘Jno. H. 
Heald, New Orleans’? was a former partner in the well known 
firm of Berthelet, Heald, and Company. Robert M. Jones, Choctaw 
tycoon of the times, was the ‘‘Company.’’ Heald was not con- 
nected with the partnership at this time but was in the Crescent 
City as a member of the firm of Moses Greenwood and Company. 
“C. F. Stewart, Mayhew, C. N.’’ was a prominent merchant of 
Connecticut birth. His establishment was located at the crossroads 
where the Fort Towson-Fort Washita road was eut by a north- 
south road from Fort Smith to Beal’s Ferry on Red River.!® ‘‘L. 
Gooding, Ft. Washita’’ and ‘‘Col. R. Humphreys, Fort Washataw’’ 


13 December 6, 1849. 

14“T, McKenny” should not be confused with the Thompson McKinney who 
was principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, 1886-1888. “Recollections of Peter Hud- 
son,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, X, 513; Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choc- 
taw Republic (Norman, Oklahoma, 1934), 167. (“T. McKenny” was a misspelling 
for “T. McKinney” or Thompson McKinney, of Skullyville, for whom Principal Chief 
Thompson McKinney (1886-88) was named. Thompson McKinney of Skullyville 
served as School Trustee and held other responsible positions in the Choctaw Nation 
before the War of the States. His daughter, Susan Priscilla McKinney, married 
Victor M. Locke, Sr., and they were the parents of several children, among them 
Ben Davis Locke, Edwin S. Locke, Mary Locke (now Mrs. C. E. Archer of Antlers), 
AG late Victor M. Locke, Jr., Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation 1911-17. 

15 Clarksville Northern Standard, July 1, 1848. Editor De Morse made this 
comment: “We call attention to the card of Moses Greenwood & Co., in our ad- 
vertising columns. Mr. Heald who has lately associated himself with the firm, is 
the former partner in the firm of Berthelet Heald & Co., lately existing at Doaks- 
ville and Fort Smith. We need not say a word in respect to the mercantile capacity, 
integrity and accommodating spirit of this gentleman, to any one who ever had 
business with him, when living in this section of the country; but to those who 
never had; we will take the responsibility of recommending the House, as one of 
the best in New Orleans, with which our planters or Merchants could make business 
arrangements.” By 1853 Heald had become the senior partner in the firm of Heald, 
Massie, and Co., 35 Natchez Street, New Orleans. Clarksville Standard, October 
15, 1853. For a summary of Heald’s life see Muriel H. Wright, “John Hobart Heald,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. II, No. 3 (September, 1924), pp. 311-318. 

16 Muriel H. Wright, “Tryphena,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 2 
(June, 1931), pp. 180-194; Telegraph, November 29, 1849. An advertisement for 
“Beale’s Ferry” ran in the Clarksville Northern Standard, July 3, 1852. 
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pose a little problem. It is likely that L. Gooding was related to 
G. C. Gooding, longtime post sutler and postmaster at Fort Tow- 
‘Son, and held a similar position at the more westerly post.!? ‘Ft. 
Washita’’ must have been the military center the site of which was 
selected some fifteen miles above the mouth of the Washita River by 
Zachary Taylor in 1842. ‘‘Fort Washataw”’’ might then refer to the 
temporary post built three miles above the mouth of the Washita by 
the Leavenworth Expedition in 1834.18 As for the other agents, 
they were undoubtedly men of prominence and integrity in each 
of their respective communities. 


The frontier newspaper of that day performed a number of 
public services; the Telegraph was no exception. One of these 
Services was the frequent publication of lists of letters left un- 
claimed by the addressees in the Doaksville post office. In May, 
_ 1849, the Doaksville postmaster ran a list of one hundred thirteen 
names for whom mail was being held. Listed were such well known 
Indian families as Wade, Colbert, Dwight, Folsom, McKinney, 
Pitchlynn, and Garland.19 A midsummer list of eighty names in- 
eluded ‘‘Female Stockbridge,’’ Alfred Wright, and ‘‘Geo. Wash- 
ington.’’*° In the fall a similar list of thirty-four names contained 
those of Jackson Kemp, Martha Ann Kemp, Lueina Nail, and ‘‘P. 
P. Pitchlynn 3,’’ all prominent Indian families.! 


One difficulty of frontier life was the maintenance of an ade- 
quate mail service. Editor Folsom complained of the ‘‘Express 
Rider’’ between Fort Towson and Fort Washita because of his 
exorbitant charges for carrying ‘‘letters, papers, &c., to and fro.”’ 
He requested that the ‘‘Quarter Master at Fort Washita’’ in- 


17G. C. Gooding was at Fort Towson nineteen years. Choctaw Intelligencer, 
October 15, 1851. An “L. S. Gooding” is mentioned in the Gooding family Bible as 
marrying “Matha [sic] Woodridge Oct 20th 1859 in Paris Texas.” This Bible is 
in the possession of a granddaughter of G. C. Gooding, Mrs. J. E. Plank of Grant, 
Oklahoma. 

18 W. B. Morrison, Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 
1936), 72-75, 81-92. (In 1930, Mr. and Mrs. James Y. Bryce and Muriel H. Wright 
visited and erected temporary markers on many historic sites in eastern and southern 
parts of Oklahoma. The site of Camp Washita was near an old spring about 200 
yards south of the Rock Creek Crossing, about two miles from the mouth of the 
Washita River, on the east side, in Township 7 South, Range 7 East, Bryan County, 
now inundated by Lake Texoma. For an account of the 1930 tour, see J. Y. Bryce, 
“Temporary Markers of Historic Points,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, No. 3 
[September, 1930].—Ed.) 


19 May 3, 1849. F 
20 Stockbridge was the mission station founded by the Rey. Cyrus Byington in 


1837, and named by him for his birthplace in Massachusetts. This mission was near 
Eagletown in present McCurtain County. In 1842, the Choctaw General Council 
established Iyanubbi Female Seminary at the mission station. The name “Stock- 
bridge” for this location remained in common use for some years. See, “Recollec- 
tions of Peter Hudson,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 4 (December, 1932). 
(The expression “Female Stockbridge” listed in the Telegraph referred to the “Fe- 
male Seminary” at Stockbridge Mission —Ed.) 
21 October 11, 1849. 
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vestigate the case and find a more suitable man.” Evidence of the 
fact that Doaksville was a frontier crossroads is found in the 
schedule for the arrival and departure of the mails. An item like 
this was printed in most issues :7* 


Eastern—Arrives every Wednesday & Saturday at 6 o’clock 
P. M., departs every Thursday and Monday at 6 o’clock 
A. M. 

Southern—Arrives every Thursday at 6 P. M., departs Fri- 
day at 6 A. M. 

Northern—Arrives every Friday at 10 A. M., departs the 
same day at 1 P. M. 


Other public services were weather reports, items on the condi- 
tion of Red River with regard to navigation, mention of the ar- 
rival and departure of river steamers, and notices of the spread 
of epidemic diseases. The final issue of the Telegraph reported 
some cases of the dreaded cholera as near to Doaksyille as the 
Red River town of Shreveport.*4 Nearly every number carried an 
item similar to the following :*° 


The Weather and River.—The weather continues disagreeable and cloudy, 
with alternate changes of rain and snow, though every now and then a 
fair sky—furnishing a glimpse at Old Sol, but for only a short while. The 
River is in fine boating order. The Texas, Capt. Clayborne, came up Tues- 
day morning last, laden partly with commissary stores for Fort Towson, 
and goods for this place. The Texas is a new boat, strongly built, and is 
in every other way well adapted for running in Red River. And from the 
experience in boating on this river and the accommodating conduct of Capt. 
Clayborne, that he will no doubt prosper [sic]. Success to the Texas Red 
River Packet. 


An item in August of 1849 referred to the ‘‘unprecedented 
rains’’ of the past spring and summer. Since the rains had ceased, 
the editor expressed hope for a more favorable season ‘‘than was 
anticipated a few weeks since’’ to allow every farmer to ‘‘secure 
a good supply of hay and fodder.’’26 


There was little of what the modern reader would eall ‘‘sports’’ 


in the Telegraph, but perhaps this item would come under such 
classification :°7 


A Ball-play comes off on the fourth ultimo, near the Dividing-ridge, 
between Musholotubbi and Apukshanubbi Districts; fifty select men from 


each District compose the players. The play was arranged by Mr. Thomp- 
son McKinney. 


22 September 20, 1849. 
ated 19, 1849. 
ecember 20, 1849. The August 23, 1849, edition had r ted: “Th 
is abating throughout the United States.” cree ° 
29 December 20, 1849. 
26 August 16, 1849. 


27 July 26, 1849. Among the various activities of Thompson McKinney was in- 
cluded that of sports promoter. 
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Crimes committed in the region naturally received notice in 
the frontier paper. Notice of the killing of Colonel Benjamin Love 
in the western part of the Nation first appeared in the issue for 
July 19, 1849. Other notices culminated in an article which ex- 
plained in detail the method of the murder. This was derived from 
a confession made by a Shawnee Indian arrested for complicity 
in the crime.”® Robbery of the ‘‘Post Office Store’’ in Doaksville 
was reported in the autumn of 1849, eighty-five dollars being taken 
from the post office and twenty-five or thirty from the store.29 


One cause of violent death, then as now, was liquor. Evident- 
ly the light horsemen, law enforcement officers for the Choctaw 
Nation, had killed some whisky runners who resisted arrest dur- 
ing this period. Editor Folsom, in answering the question as to 
whether the ‘‘Light horsemen are justifiable in taking the life of 
‘a person, who having whisky .... and resisting the efforts of the 
officer, from taking and destroying it,’’ quoted in full a Choctaw 
law of 1834 on the subject. The law stated that if any person re- 
fused to allow his ‘‘ardent spirits’’ to be destroyed by the Light 
Horsemen, he did so at his own risk; if such person were killed, 
the Light Horsemen were protected by the laws of the Nation. 
The editor continued, after quoting the law, to remark that ‘‘no 
less than three persons [have] lost their lives in the past three 
or four weeks’’ because of ‘‘whisky encounters.’’?? 


Since one of the avowed purposes of the Telegraph was to 
propagate moral influences among the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
much space was given to letters and articles on temperance and 
religion. Two letters from a correspondent who signed himself 
““J.’? will serve as examples. ‘‘J.’’ estimated that three hundred 
barrels of whisky were sold annually at Preston, just across Red 
River in Texas and above the mouth of the Washita. He dwelt at 
length on the evil effects of whisky and the good effects of tem- 
perance.*! In this connection it is only proper to note that when 
the Choctaw Division of the Order of the Sons of Temperance was 
organized in Doaksville, both the editor and publisher of the 
Telegraph were listed among its officers.** And in the November 
29, 1849, edition was an editorial which urged all ‘‘advocates of 


28 August 16, 1849. 

29 October 25, 1849. , 

30 July 19, 1849. These deaths were not all caused by the efforts of the Light 
Horsemen to enforce the law. Several were the result of brawls caused by drunken- 
ness. 

31 August 23 and October 11, 1849. 

32 June 20, 1849. Officers elected were: H. P. Hadden, O. S.; Daniel Folsom, 
LS.; Sampson Folsom, A.C.; Jas. M. McLeod, C.; D. P. Lanius, T.; S. M. Willard, 
F.S.; D. G. Ball, A.R.S.; W. L. Poalk, R.S.; Rev. John Carr, W.A.; Rev. Samuel 
Corley, W.P. The significance of the initials used for the offices can only be sur- 


mised. 
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temperance’’ to take a firm stand in opposition to the intemper- 
ance which was wont to accompany the payment of the annuities.** 


Many items of a religious nature filled the columns of this 
frontier weekly. One quaint example of a notice of religious wor- 
ship was :34 ‘‘The Rev[.] Mr. Noble will preach in town next Sat- — 
urday evening, at early candle lighting.’’ A Choctaw New Tes- 
tament, just published by the American Bible Society under di- 
rection of the Rev. Alfred Wright, was the subject of one fairly 
long article. It ended:** ‘‘Our hearts are like the ground was this 
stimmer when there was no rain, hard and dry. Give us thy Spirit 
like rain from above, so that this good seed, thy holy word, may 
fall upon hearts softened as the earth after a shower.”’ 


The ‘‘Bible Society of the Choctaw Nation’’ was organized in 
the fall of 1849 at Spencer Academy, Choctaw boys’ school a few 
miles north of Doaksville. The Reverend Cyrus Byington presided, 
and Daniel Folsom was named on the Executive Committee. The 
Telegraph printed the complete Constitution of the Society, as 
well as a Resolution of the Presbyterian General Assembly advocat- 
ing support of the American Bible Society.** Editor Folsom also 
took part in the organization of a ‘‘Union Tract Society’’ during 
the summer of 1849, being one of a committee of three which re- 
ported on the best methods to be used in evangelizing the Choctaws. 
He was also elected to the board of managers along with Cyrus 
Byington and Peter P. Pitchlynn.*7 In November the appointments 


33 November 29, 1849. The editor stated: “As the annuities approach, the appre- 
hension, naturally arises in the minds of all sober and law abiding citizens; that as 
intemperance is wont heretofore to prevail, to a greater extent then, than at any 
other time, and the law is less regarded—that some corresponding effort should be 
put forth, to suppress its encroachments, both by civil authorities and the persua- 
sionists. The annuities seem to be viewed by some as the annual arrival of a period, 
at which time, they are at liberty to give the greatest scope, to their inebriate dis- 
position.” 

34]bid. This was probably John S. Noble, Methodist missionary at what was 
called Robinson’s school. 

35 September 13, 1849. This item may have been quoted from a religious pub- 
lication, perhaps a tract of the American Bible Society. 

36 October 4, 1849. Officers elected for the Choctaw Bible Society were: Alfred 
Wright, president; Joseph Dukes and N. Cochnauer, vice-presidents; Caspar R. 
Gregory, secretary; John P. Kingsbury, treasurer; Alexander Reid, Henry K. Cope- 


land, Daniel Folsom, John P. Kingsbury, and Caspar R. Gregory, executive committee. 


A letter, July 9, 1941, from Margaret T. Hills, librarian of the American Bible So- 
ciety, states that the Bible Society of the Choctaw Nation was active until 1860 
and was listed through 1871. 

37 May 17, August 9, and August 23, 1849. Officers of the Union Tract Society 
were: Cyrus Kingsbury, president; Alfred Wright, vice-president; Charles Fishback, 
secretary; John P. Kingsbury, treasurer; Alexander Reid, Joseph Dukes, Cyrus 
Byington, Daniel Folsom, and P. P. Pitchlynn, board of managers. 
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of the Methodist Indian Mission Conference were listed in full 
letail, this item being taken from the Cherokee Advocate.*® 


Choctaw educational matters were also reported fully, an 
evidence of the desire of the editor and the publisher to carry out 
the stated aims of the periodical. It was the practice of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws to send their best young men east to col- 
lege. A tragic item in illustration appeared in the issue of the 
Telegraph dated May 3, 1849, when resolutions of respect from 
she ‘‘Athenaean Literary [Society] of Deleware [sic] College,’’ 
were printed concerning the death of ‘‘our much esteemed fellow 
student, and brother member, Wm. F. Howell, of the Choctaw 
Nation.’’ Accompanying those of the literary society were resolu- 
tions of the student body as a whole; these stated that all would 
attend the funeral and, ‘‘as a testimonial of respect for the memory 
of our beloved brother,’’ would wear ‘‘crape on the left arm for 
thirty days.’’9 


Announcements concerning the times of the examinations at 
the various Choctaw boarding schools, as well as the resulting re- 
ports of the trustees, were published.*® July and early August, 1849, 
were very rainy so that high water prevented even the school 
trustees, who conducted the examinations ordinarily, from at- 
fending some of the inspections. The Telegraph reported that a 
number of citizens expressed the ‘‘highest gratification at the 
alacrity [sic] and correctness, given by both girls and boys, to the 


38 November 29, 1849. For the Choctaw District, N. M. Talbert was presiding 

alder; Fort Coffee and New Hope, W. L. McAlister; Doaksville, John H. Carr; 
Robinson school, J. C. Noble [sic]; Moshulatubby, Erastus B. Duncan, John Page; 
Kiameshia, Isaac Chuknubbe; Chickasaw, Ezekiel Couch; Chickasaw Academy, 
Wesley Browning; Porto school and Circuit, Dixon H. Lewis. Others were to be 
supplied at Doaksville, Fort Coffee, and Brushy. 
_ 39 This young man was the son of Dr. Calvin C. Howell and his wife, neé Rhoda 
Pitchlynn, sister of Peter P. Pitchlynn. They resided at Eagletown at this time. 
Mrs. Laura Howell Youngblood of Davis, Oklahoma, was kind enough to show us 
some letters written by this young student before his untimely death in Delaware. 
Mrs. Youngblood is the daughter of the late Dr. Thomas P. Howell of Davis and 
a niece of the William F. Howell here mentioned. 

40 May 17, 1849. “There will be an examination of the following schools, on 
he days specified, previous to the vacation of the terms, viz. Armstrong Academy, 
Tuesday July 24, 1849; Iyanubbi Female Seminary, Friday, July 24 [sic]; Koonsha 
female Seminary, Friday, June 28; Pine Ridge Female Seminary, Saturday, July 28; 
Norwalk Male Seminary, Monday, July 30; Wheelock Female Seminary, Tuesday, 
luly 31; Spencer Academy, Thursday, August 2; Choctaw Academy, near Robinsons, 
Saturday, August 4. The prey. and eas of oe students, are requested to 

t the places, and on the days above mentioned. 

Baa ; G. W. HARKINS, Trustee.” 

(The “Choctaw Academy” mentioned above was opened in 1847, near the home 
yf Captain Robinson (a Choctaw), a day’s ride from Spencer Academy, probably 
ast near Little River. This was a neighbothood school at first but grew into a 
yoarding school under the auspices of the Methodist Church South and continued 
is such until the early 1850’s. This “Choctaw Academy” should not be confused 
vith the noted Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, which was operated under the aus- 
vices of the Baptist Association in that state until about 1847.— Ed.) 
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various complex questions propounded in connection with the re- 
citations.’’? The singing was reported to be improved. Some “‘very 
nice needle work’’ at the ‘‘female schools’’ was offered for sale, 
the proceeds to be used for ‘‘benevolent purposes.’’*! In the fall 
there appeared the complete report of the trustees, Thompson Me- 
Kinney, George W. Harkins, Forbis LeFlore, and Robert M. Jones, 
as made to the General Council of the Choctaw Nation.* 


With the exception of two academies, the trustees generally 
expressed satisfaction with the work done in the schools of the 
Nation. At Norwalk Male Seminary they found that the scholars 
did not evidence much knowledge of books. Since they blamed 
this lack on the teacher, ‘‘Mr. Pitkin,’’ the trustees reported to 
the Council that a request for Pitkin’s removal had been dispateh- 
ed to Alfred Wright.*? Dissatisfaction with the work done at 
Spencer Academy was expressed in these words: ‘‘We... . regret 
to say that our expectations have not been fully realized in the at- 
tainments made by the students in the knowledge of books.’’ At- 
tention was called to the fact that the students taught by ‘‘ Miss 
Dutcher,’’ however, had done well. The trustees were of the opin- 
ion that the lack of progress at Spencer could be blamed on the 
frequent changes in the teaching staff which had just occurred.* 
They finally recommended that the Academy be divided into two 
parts, being convinced that there were ‘‘too many Choctaw youth, 


41 August 2, 1849. 

42 October 18, 1849. This report is also found in The Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, 1849, pp. 1104-1107. 

43 October 18, 1849. There was another reason for the dissatisfaction of slave 
owners like Robert M. Jones with the work of “Mr. Pitkin,” as this item from | 
Northern Standard for July 2, 1850, will explain: “The Choctaw Missionary, Mr. 
Pitkin. In a previous number we came out and exposed the abolitionism of thi: 
gentleman, and further than that we have nothing against him, and as we under- 
stand that he is uneasy concerning his personal safety in visiting this part of Texas; 
we take this occasion to say to him that he is perfectly safe. — We think Mr. 
Pitkin’s fears are unfounded, and we promise him that he shall be perfectly safe, 
whenever he shall see proper to visit us. 

“We have no fears ourself whatever in visiting the Nation; no more than we 
ever had, and should feel perfectly safe in Mr. Pitkin’s own beat, and we wish 
Mr. Pitkin to feel as comfortable as we do. — Mr. Pitkin we believe is the only in- 
dividual in a hundred miles of us who understands the repairing and tuning of 
pianos, and as most of these instruments in Clarksville need his assistance; we 
take this occasion to invite him over. Come over Mr. Pitkin. Come over and see 
us; and bring your friend the younger Kingsbury.” Kingsbury was the editor of 
the Choctaw Intelligencer who had answered previous editorial attacks in the North- 
ern Standard charging the missionaries to the Choctaws with preaching abolition 
The editorial quoted and the others mentioned were not written by Charles 
Morse as he was making an extended visit to the East at the time. 

44 October 18, 1849. Alexander Reid and almost a complete new staff had jus 
succeeded the old superintendent, James B. Ramsey, and his co-workers. Spence 
Academy had been established to take the place of the Choctaw Academy opera 
by Richard M. Johnson in Kentucky. At this time Spencer was under the super 
vision of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. “Recollections of Peter Hudson,’ 
op. cit., pp. 518-519. 
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‘thrown together at this institution, to learn to speak the English 
language as speedily as if there were fewer.’’45 


Superintendent Alexander Reid of Spencer Academy answer- 
ed the charges of the trustees with a letter quoted in full by Edi- 
tor Folsom. Admitting that Spencer had not come up to expecta- 
tions, Mr. Reid argued that the difficulty had been lack of har- 
mony among the teachers; that this situation had now been cor- 
rected by the replacement of the former superintendent and his 
staff; and that the new staff was composed of congenial personnel 
who would work together for the good of the common cause. He 
finished his plea with these lines:** ‘‘Let the friends of education 
and religion among your people, cordially co-operate with us, and all 
will be well. If you are not prepare to do this, then prove us for one 
year longer—we ask no more at present, only let us alone.’’ The plea 
of Superintendent Reid was heeded. The Choctaw school enjoyed 
‘a prosperous twelve years under his supervision, the outbreak of the 
Civil War marking the end of his administration.*” 


During the winter of 1849-1850 the Telegraph published an 
item concerning the neighborhood schools of Pushmataha District. 
Three ‘‘superintendents of the neighborhood schools of Pushima- 
taha District,’’ George Folsom, William McCoy, and P. Battiece, 
announced that four schools were to be established in the District. 
One was to be at ‘‘Yaknachukma Fields’’ or Goodland; a second at 
“Bennington, near Rev. R. D. Potts;’’ another at ‘‘Lubboon Bok- 
falaya {Long Creekj settlement;’’ and the fourth at ‘‘ Winchester 
near Chickasaw Dist. line.’’ For the support of each school one 
hundred dollars annually was available for three years. For the 
same period forty-nine dollars annually was appropriated for a 
*‘Sunday school at or near Vttoka, on Boggy.’’ Folsom, McCoy, 
and Battiece concluded their announcement with this explanation :*8 


In conclusion, we are sorry to say, that with the small sum of $1347, 
it is not in our power to meet the numerous applications that have been 
made to us for schools, and though we are doubtful whether our arrange- 
ments will be satisfactory, in general or not. It is nevertheless, the best 
that we can do. [sic] 


Affairs of state occupied much space in the Telegraph. An 
item of early October, 1849, called the attention of readers to the 
fact that ‘‘General Council. ... had organized, and would proceed 
immediately to the discharge of their duty.’’ At the same time the 
editor stated that he would ‘‘be pleased to hear of the Council pass- 


45 October 18, 1849. 

46 October 25, 1849. The italics are Reid’s. 

47 Robert Elliott Flickinger, The Choctaw Freedmen ... (Pittsburgh, 1914), 24. 
48 December 6, 1849. For an explanation of “Sunday school” see Debo, Choc- 


taw Republic, op. cit., 61 f. 
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ing a resolution, offering a stone for the Washington Monument.’”* 


The next issue printed a full report of the activities of the coun- 
eil :5° 


The General Council, which convened on the 3rd, adjourned on the 13th 
inst., being in session ten days. A feeling of harmony appearaed [sic] tc 
pervade both branches of the Council, and an [sic] union of action among 
the members, to labor for the benefit of their country. 


The first day the Chiefs delivered their Messages. The two succeeding 
days were occupied, principally in presenting petitions, the reports of the 
different schools, and appointing Committees—After the several Commit- 
tees were organized, upon Schools, Laws, & Claims, they retired to a con- 
venient place, when the petitions, &c.. were taken up in order and read 
Whereupon such laws were drafted, as seemed to be required, and pre- 
sented to the House of Representatave [sic] and Senate, for their approval 


The establishing of Schools for the education of the youth, seems tc 
be the grand object among our people. Numerous petitions were presentec 
in favor of more schools, saying, “we are very poor, yet we want schools.’ 


During the session, very interesting lectures were delivered upon the 
subjects of agriculture, temperance, education, &c., by the members. Ant 
every morning before proceeding to business, prayer was offered by one 
of the members. 


Some important laws were passed, against Gambling, Bigamy, &c., ane 
requiring all marriage ceremonies to be performed by the law. A marriage 
ceremony performed, contrary to the provisions of this act, either by 4 
Captain or a minister of the Gospel, he is liable to be fined twenty-five 
dollars. A white man living with an Indian woman without being lawfully 
married, is required to marry her, or else leave the Nation, and forevel 
stay out of it. 


There was quite an interest taken in the election of District officers 
Alfred Wade, was elected National Judge, Brazil Leflore Treasurer, Lewis 
Garland Auditor, for Apvkshinubi District. Brashears Turnbull Suprem«s 
Judge, William Harrison Treasurer, Jonathan Cogswell Auditor, for Poshi- 
mataha District. Canada McCurtain Supreme Judge, James Trahan Treasure! 
for Mosholatvbi District. George D. James Treasurer, Henry McKenney Au: 
ditor for Chickasaw District. 


We will publish the laws as enacted by the last Council, as soon as wt 
can, in a pamphlet form. 


The last two editions of the Telegraph contained thirty-eight 
of the laws passed by this session of the General Council. The) 
were printed in Choctaw only. Following most of these laws wai 
the name of the ‘‘anumpa ikbi’’ or ‘‘law maker’’ who was autho 
of each. The name of the Telegraph editor followed No. 31, ‘‘Tanie 
F'vlsom’’ being the Choctaw form. After No. 35 was ‘‘Labvt Chons’ 
for ‘Robert Jones ;’’ attached to No. 36 was ‘‘ Wilim Pichlin anump: 
ikbi;’’ to No. 37, ‘‘Sampsin Fvlsvm;’’ to No. 23, ‘‘Chisi Wal?’ fo: 


. 49 October 11, 1849. The Council must not have met in Doaksville becaus 
eee: obtained the information for this item from “a letter received of | 
riend. 


50 October 18, 1849. No auditor was named for “Mosholatvbi District :” judg 
for the Chickasaw District. a 
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Jessie Wall, brother of Tryphena Wall Stewart of Mayhew; to 
Nos. 25 and 29, the phrase ‘‘N Kukna anumpa ikbi,’’ for ‘‘ Nicholas 
Cochenauer, legislator.’’®! 


Another Choctaw item in November, 1849, concerned the pay- 
ment of the annuities :°? 


VLHPITA ANOWA HOKE 


Tesimba nitvk 11 ma Poshimataha Vlhti hvt vlhpita chi hoke. Tesimba 
18 ma Apvkshinabi Vlhti hvt vlhpita ehi hoke. Micha nitak hullo chito nitak 
fehna, Lukfoata aivlhpita chi hoke. 


Freely translated, this announced that annuities were to be 
paid for Pushmataha District on December 11, for Apukshunnubbi 
District on December 18, and at Lukfata on Christmas Day.®? The 
annuity weather was not of the best, as the editor duly noted :54 


The Weather.—We have had for the last week, a true specimen of old 
winter, which usually commences in this country about annuity time, by 
raining, snowing, hailing, and freezing. We are far from envying, just at 
this particular time, any of the pleasanty [sic] that may have been anticipat- 
ed, by those attending the annuities. 


Fire was an enemy, as well as friend, of this frontier com- 
munity. Choctaw homes, business and government buildings, and 
schools were invariably constructed of wood and easily destroyed 
by fire. One loss from this cause was hinted to be of incendiary 
origin: ‘‘The Senate house in the nation, was burnt down on the 
third inst. It is not known by whom or the cause for which it was 
done. ’’55 


Miscellaneous items of varying dates included notice that 
““Gen. Belknap of the U. S. A.’’ was in Doaksville en route to Fort 
Towson on a tour of inspection; a charge of fraud against the 
“firm of Daniel Safferans & Co., who have been merchandising 


51 December 13 and December 20, 1849. The Choctaws used phonetic spelling 
for words and names taken into their language from the English, substituting for 
sounds which did not occur in their alphabet such as D, J, and R. Other examples 
than the names given are: “Aktoba” for October; “Tesimba” for December; and 
“Chisus Klaist” for Jesus Christ. See Cyrus Byington, “A Grammar of the Choctaw 
Language,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1870, XI, 317-367; 
and Cyrus Byington, A Dictionary of the Choctaw Language (Washington, 1915). 

52 November 22, 1849. 

58 Lukfata, meaning “white clay,” was located halfway between the present 
towns of Idabel and Broken Bow in McCurtain County, Oklahoma. “Recollections 
of Peter Hudson,” op. cit., 512 f. A note in the Telegraph on December 13, 1849, 
may explain what region was served by the payments at Lukfata: “Tt is desired by 
the Commissioners, to meet on the 20th of the present month, at Lokfoata depot, 
those orphans, residing on Little River, Mountain Fork, and Iyanvbi, that they may 
be identified as the proper persons to receive their portions of the orphan’s fund. 
The orphans and their heirs are requested to be present on that day.” Payments for 
Mushulatubby District were made at the Choctaw Agency or Skullyville, across the 
mountains from Doaksville. 

54 December 13, 1849. / 

55 [bid. This item was also repeated in Choctaw: “Tesimba nitak 3 ninak osh 
Sinit chuka vt luat kinafo tok miashke, kana hosh michi kia ikakostini cho miash ke.” 
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in the Nation;’’ the suggestion of the ‘‘Rev. Anson Gleason, 0 
Charlestown New Hampshire’’ as a fine man to be the new Agen 
for the Choctaws; and mention of the marriage of C. I’. Stewar 
agent for the Telegraph at Mayhew, to ‘‘Miss Juliette Slate, bot! 
of Connecticut.’’°6 


In the absence of national press associations the country week 
ly of this period filled many of its columns with news, feature 
and anecdotes lifted from exchange magazines and papers. Th 
Telegraph was no exception. Some scattered headlines will giv 
an expression of the contents of these borrowed items: ‘‘Singula: 
Discovery of a Homicide’’ was a rather morbid horror story; ‘*Th 
Lungs’’, an explanation of the nature and functions of those or 
gans of the human body; ‘‘Protect Your Sheep,’’ a method o 
training a sheep dog; ‘‘Poetry of Science,’’ an attempt to popular 
ize the study of science; and ‘‘Studying a Child’s Capacities,’ 
psychology of a century ago.*? 


Most of the humor was also copied from the exchanges. # 
typical example was headed ‘‘A Desperate Race. A Story of th 
Early Settlement of Ohio.’’ It was in the classic American frontie 
mold. A frontiersman, entertaining a group with an account of hi 
youthful experiences, droned on and on about a certain India 
battle of his career. Finally, he related, he found himself alon 
and all of his companions killed, surrounded by hostile redskins 
His rifle was broken and an Indian was only a few yards awa? 
with a loaded rifle. One hearer, unable to contain his curiosity 
further, blurted out, ‘‘And the Indian?’’ To which the frontiers 
man replied, ‘‘Fired and killed me!’”8 


Most matter on pages three and four of each issue was invari 
ably advertising. Under ‘‘Professional Cards’’ in May, 1849, ther 
appeared a single one, that of ‘‘Dr. Walner’’ who ‘‘respectfull: 
offer[ed] his services to the public generally.’’? Instead of th 
used car advertisements of modern papers there were oceasiona 
notices offering a carriage or wagon for sale.5® After the with 
drawal of J. H. Heald from the firm of Berthelet, Heald, & Co 
this advertisement appeared over the names of the two remain 
ing partners :®° 


NOTICE. ALL persons indebted to the late firm of Berthelet, Heald « 
Co., or to Berthelet € Jones, who have not settled their accounts, within th 


56 May 3, October 4, October 11, and November 29, 1849. 

57 July 19, 1849, 

58 July 26, 1849. 

59 May 3, September 6, and November 29, 1849. The carriage offered for sal 
was “A New and Splendid Double-harness Carriage Made of Fine Materials, an 
well adapted for this Country, which will be disposed of on accommodating terms. 
An advertisement offering a wagon and draft animals for sale read: “FOR SALE 
A first rate Wagon, two yoke of Oxen, and Three Horses: For reference, enquire a 
this office.” 

60 November 29, 1849. 
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last 12 or 18 months, are respectfully solicited to make arrangements to pay 
up by the ist. of January next, either in Cash, Corn, Cotton, or in any way 
most convenient to themselves. 


Those who do not, cannot expect further accommodation, neither will 
it in any instance, be granted. 


BERTHELET & JONES. 


Other advertisements in a typical issue were for the ‘‘Post 
Office Store;’’ the ‘‘New Orleans Type Foundry and Printer’s 
Depot;’’ and a number of periodicals such as ‘‘Sears’ Pictorial 
Dollar Magazine’’, which labeled itself the ‘‘Cheapest Periodical 
in AMERICA!’’, and the famous ‘‘GODEY’S LADYS’ BOOK.’’® 


As mentioned previously, the publisher was in dire straits 
by December of 1849, for he was owed four times as much as he 
had collected.** In an attempt to increase circulation and attract 
more advertising, Publisher Ball announced reduced subscription 
rates in the last number of the Telegraph printed. The new rate 
would be two dollars yearly and the hope was to increase the 
number of subscribers to five hundred.® The fifty-second number, 
dated December 20, 1849, had this item: ‘‘There will not be any 
paper issued from this office next week, Christmas.’’ But in spite 
of the efforts of friends, the Telegraph never appeared again.®* 


Details of the transaction have not been found but the property 
of the Choctaw Telegraph was sold to new owners early in 1850. 
The name was changed to the Choctaw Intelligencer. The new 
publisher was L. D. Alsobrook; the new editors were J. P. Kings- 
bury and J. E. Dwight.® A period of more than five months elapsed 
between the last issue of the Telegraph and the first issue of the 
Intelligencer, which was dated June 6, 1850. Thus ended the 


61 July 19, 1849. 

62 December 6, 1849. 

63 December 20, 1849. “Terms Reduced. The terms of subscription to this 
paper, has been reduced to two dollars, per annum invariably in advance.” 

64In the number dated December 13, 1849, an editorial note seemed to indicate 
that the paper might be able to get on its feet. The editor wrote: “We are truly 
thankful [to] our friends and greatly encouraged by the new additions to our sub- 
scription list, that are daily coming in. And are especially under obligations to 
the generous friend, who sent us five new subscribers.” 

65 Choctaw Intelligencer, June 13, 1850. 

66 Jbid., June 27, 1850. “The Mississippi Girls Forever. Three dollars were 
received here a few days since, in [payment] of subscription to the former paper, 
although its publication had ceased for nearly six months. The young lady accom- 
panied the money with the request that, whenever another paper should be published, 
it might be sent to her as a subscriber, and we most cheerfully comply with the 


request.” 
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existence of the Choctaw Telegraph, pioneer newspaper in southern 
Oklahoma, a paper whose aims and ideals were high and worthy 
of emulation by the modern press of the same region. It is fitting 
that we let the editor of the Telegraph state those ideals as a clos- 
ing paragraph for this study. He wrote only a few weeks before 
his paper ceased publication :*7 


The practicability of publishing a paper and the necessity of one in 
the Nation, as a means of communication, we believe, is not now doubted 
by any: and to aid in supporting national interests, and in developing the 
resources of the country, together with the proper regard for morality, tem- 
perance, education, industry, &c.; a paper is indispensable—And in giving 
our attention to these subjects, we will also try to make the Telegraph, 
as far as possible, a welcome visitor at the fireside of the farmer, by pre- 
senting such a variety of instructive and amusing reading, as the literature 
of the day, and that our position will admit—giving a prominent place in 
its columns to whatever we may meet with of value, or calculated to advance 
the interest of agriculture. 


87 December 6, 1849, 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 


Part. 5 LX* 


HARVEY BIRD BUNGARD, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Bungard, Parents, 
Paden, Oklahoma. Born December 11, 1921. Enlisted June 30, 1939. 
Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Silver Star with Oak Leaf 
Cluster; Order of the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster. Grad- 
uated from High School, Wilson Consolidated School, in May, 1939. 
Trained in service at Fort Bliss, Texas, and Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Served in 112th Cavalry (motorized), Pacific area. In active com- 
bat in New Guinea; awarded Silver Star and Purple Heart medals 
for meritorious service under heavy machine gun and rifle fire 
from the enemy on Leyte Island, and subsequently was in combat 
on Luzon Island, Philippine Islands. Died March 29, 1945, in action 
while on patrol near San Mateo, Bulacan Province, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands. 


RANDOLPH D. BURCHFIEL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Bristow, Creek County. Elizabeth Burchfiel, 


; * The purpose of the Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II, in addition 
to the publication of brief biographies of the State’s war dead in The Chronicles, 
is the preservation of a record of the interests and achievements of each one of 
those who gave their lives in the service of their country in World War II. These 
records in the Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society will hold their memory 
in honor and will be preserved for all researchers who may be interested in the 
history of Oklahoma in the future. Many records have been completed and have 
been placed on file in the War Memorial. Some are still to be completed, replies 
having not yet been received to letters of inquiry sent out by the Editorial Depart- 
ment in the Historical Society. We ask that at any time additional data are re- 
ceived by parents and relatives of any of Oklahoma’s war dead such records be 
sent in to be preserved with those already on file. We urge parents and relatives 
to send a copy of the photograph of their Oklahoma boy lost in the war service to 
be preserved with his records in the Historical Society. Part XVIII, Oklahoma War 
Memorial—World War II appeared in The Chronicles, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (Spring, 
1948) —Muriel H. Wright. 
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Wife, Bristow. Born May 31, 1917. Enlisted August 6, 1941. Decora- 
tions: Presidential Citation; Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters; 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded twice; five bronze Battle Par- 
ticipation Stars, and Pre-Pearl Harbor and S. T. O. ribbons. Grad- 
uated from Bristow High School in May, 1934. Died April 13, 1945, 
in action, Neihiem, Germany. 


ERNEST WILLIAM BURK, Private First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Gore, Sequoyah County. Mrs. Flora Marie (Burk) Flood, 
Wife, Manteca, California. Born October 15, 1920. Enlisted Novem- 
ber 14, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
humously. Attended grade schools. Died February 10, 1945, in 
action at Novalichee Dam, near Manila, Luzon, Philippines Islands. 


JAMES RALPH CLUCK, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Broken Bow, McCurtain County. Mrs. Susan Cluck, Mother, Broken 
Bow. Born November 27, 1925. Enlisted July 11, 1944. Graduated 
from Broken Bow High School in May, 1944. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Member of Methodist Church, and of Boy Scouts 
of America. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Due Philippine Libera- 
tion Ribbon with two bronze Battle Participation Stars. Arrived 
on Mendora Island, Philippine Islands, in January, 1945, and after 
six weeks advanced training was assigned to Co. C, 19th Infantry 
Regiment of the 24th (Victory) Division, as Assistant Browning 
Automatie Rifleman, serving in combat during March and April, 
1945. Died May 8, 1945, in action on patrol northwest of Davao, 
Mindanao Island, Philippine Islands. 


MELVIN L. COATS, Private, U. S. Army. Home Address: Mineo, 
Grady County. Mrs. Zelma Coats, Mother, Mineo. Born November 
4, 1922. Enlisted June 5, 1944. Graduated from eighth grade, Parish 
Hill, Oklahoma. Assigned to replacement center in Germany. Died 
March 5, 1945, in action in Germany. 


MELVIN COBLE, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Kingston, Marshall County. Mrs. Corley Coble, Mother, 612 West 
Main, Ada, Oklahoma. Born April 30, 1921. Enlisted June 4, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served overseas 12 months, 
and after furlough home returned to duty in Pacifie area. Died 


February 20, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western 
Pacifie. 


FLOYD WEBSTER COULTER, Private First Class, U. S. Army. | 
Home address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Elsie Coulter, Sister, — 
41940 North 5th Street, Muskogee. Born January 26, 1912. En 
listed February 12, 1943. Member of Episcopal Church. Died Sep- 
tember 24, 1944, in action in Italy. 


HAROLD O. DAKE, First Lieutenant U. S. Army. Home address: 
Chelsea, Rogers County. Mr. and Mrs. George C. Dake, Parents, 
Chelsea, Born January 8, 1922. Enlisted June 10, 1942. Decoration: 
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Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster. Died April 18, 1945, in action 
on le Shima Island, Japan. 


ROBERT A. D. FRANCY, Private First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Broken Arrow, Wagoner County. Mrs. Clara S. Francy, 
Mother, Broken Arrow. Born May 24, 1926. Enlisted July 27, 
1944, Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumous- 
ly. Attended rural schools in home county. Served in the armed 
forces less than ten months. Died May 5, 1945, in action on Luzon 
Island, Philippine Islands. 


OSCAR LYNN FRENSLEY, Captain, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Duncan, Stephens County. Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Frens- 
ley, Sr., Parents, 910 Hickory Street, Duncan. Born October 4, 
1918. Enlisted June 19, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Silver Star. Graduated from Duncan High School in 1936, 
and from the University of Oklahoma in 1941. Member Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. Member of Baptist Church. Activities: 
High School Band drum major, wrestler, organizer Independent 
Men’s Association; worked early as newsboy, and during Univer- 
sity days and vacations employed in drug store and as pipe-liner 
with oil company. After enlistment served in Panama Canal Zone 
sixteen months. Served as Battery Commander, C Battery, 87th 
Armored Field Artillery, and was with the American First Army 
on D-Day in the invasion of France, June, 1944. Died August 2, 
1944, in action near Boisbenatre, in the Battle for St. Lo, France. 


LLOYD EDWARD GIBSON, Private First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Yale, Payne County. Mrs. Laura Gibson, Mother, Spring- 
Jale, Arkansas. Born May 4, 1926. Enlisted July 26, 1944. Grad- 
uated from eighth grade, Eagle School, in May, 1940. Member of 
1-H Club, and Eagle Sunday School. Six months in training, then 
sailed for duty in Pacific area. Commended for bravery by his com- 
mnanding officers when he volunteered to move ahead of his com- 
yany under heavy fire from the enemy. Died May 13, 1945, in action 
yn Mindanao Island, Philippine Islands. 


JIM BOB GOINES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Bixby, 
[ulsa County. Mrs. Lizzie Goines, Mother, Bixby. Born September 
), 1926. Enlisted November 13, 1944. Completed eighth grade at 
yeonard, Oklahoma, and attended High School at Bixby. Awarded 
sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman medals. Died May 31, 1945. 
n action on Mindanao Island, Philippine Island. 


JEMUEL E. GONDLES, Private First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
dress: Skiatook, Osage County, Mrs. Lillie B. Gondles, Mother, 
923 South Linwood, Skiatook. Born August 17, 1923. Enlisted 
March 4, 1943. Graduated Skiatook High School in May, 1942. 
ember of Church of Latter Day Saints. Died March 7, 1945, in 
ine of duty at Saarlautern, Germany. 
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ALVA J. GREGORY, Private First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Monroe, Le Flore County. Mrs. Noco Gregory, Mother, 
Monroe. Born March 7, 1925. Enlisted July 27, 1943. Died Septem- 
ber 13, 1944, of wounds received in action at Brest, France. 


CALVIN KENNEDY HEDRICK, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Polly Pearl Hedrick, 
Mother, 316 South Muskogee Ave., Okmulgee. Born June 4, 1922. 
Enlisted May 15, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
tended High School at Wilson, Oklahoma, and was lettered in foot- 
ball. Received wings in November, 1943, and served as Paratrooper 
in the 17th Airborne Division. Sailed for duty overseas in August, 
1944, and began combat on January 1, 1945, with General Patton’s 
Third Army. Died January 7, 1945, of wounds received in action 
in Belgium. 


OLIE LEON LADD, JR., Private First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Calera, Bryan County. Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Ladd, Parents, 
Calera. Born December 25, 1925. Enlisted June 8, 1944. Decora- 
tion: Combat Infantry Badge. Graduated from High School at 
Achille, Bryan County, in May, 1944. Member of Boy Scouts of 
America, Served in the Armored Division. Died May 13, 1945, in 
action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


BILLY CHARLES MCLEOD, Private First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Blair, Jackson County. Mrs. M. H. MeLeod, Mother, Blair. 
Born February 11, 1925. Enlisted June 6, 1943. Graduated from 
Blair High School in May 1943. Member of Methodist Church. 
Volunteered for American Air Force; received cadet training at 
the University of Nebraska and at Kent State College, Ohio. Trans- 
ferred to 290th Infantry, 75th Division, sailed for duty overseas 
in November, 1944, and went into combat in the Battle of the Bulge 
on December 24, 1944. Died December 26, 1944, in action in Belgium. 


ODIS O. ROBERTSON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Blackwell, Kay County. Mrs. Bertha Robertson, Mother, 
Blackwell. Born March 18, 1921. Enlisted November 5, 1942. Decora- 
tions: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple Heart. At- 


tended Blackwell High School. Died December 1, 1944, in action 
near Aachen, Germany. 


CLAUD C. TROSPER, Private First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stilwell, Adair County. Mrs. Ellen E. Trosper, Mother, Bunch, 
Oklahoma. Born September 22, 1922. Enlisted March 31, 1943. 
Decorations: five Battle Participation Stars; Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended Kentucky District School, Adair County. Died 


August 1, 1945, in action on Luzon Island, Philippine Islands. 


REX L. WOOD, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Manitou, 
Tillman County. Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Wood, Parents, Manitou. 
Born September 23, 1920. Enlisted in October, 1942. Died July 19, 
1944, in action in Normandy, France. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founders Day, May 26, 1949, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society convened May 
26, 1949, in Old Central, A. and M. Campus, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Following registration of members and visitors from 9:00-9:30, the 
Board of Directors held a short business meeting from 9:30-10:00 o’clock. 


Due to the shortness of time, the President, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
authorized the Secretary to omit the regular procedure of reading the Minutes 
of the last annual meeting because it had been published in the Summer 
issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma in 1948. 


The President also requested the Secretary to omit the regular roll call 
of the Board members, but to check the list and show in the Minutes all 
members present; those who were absent with good and sufficient reasons; 
and those who were absent and had failed to notify the Secretary. 


The following Board members were present: Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Judge Red- 
mond S. Cole, General W. 8. Key, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Hon. George L. Bowman, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, 
Hon. Jin Biggerstaff and Dr. Charles Evans, the Secretary. Judge Baxter 
Taylor and Judge Thomas A. Edwards did not attend the business meet- 
ing, but were present at the open session. 


Hon. R. M. Mountcastle of Muskogee sent a telegram regretting his 
inability to attend the meeting because of business in court. 


A letter was received from Dr. I. N. McCash, stating that he was en- 
gaged in Church services and would be unable to attend the meeting at 
Stillwater. 


Hon. Thomas G. Cook of Buffalo sent a letter telling of the death of 
one of his trusted employees which would not permit him to attend. 


Hon. Hal Muldrow of Norman was excused on account of illness. 


The Founders Day Meeting developed such interest among members 
of the Staff of the Society that many were in attendance. Those who en- 
joyed the program were, Mrs. Jean Cook, Mrs. Helen Gorman, Mrs. Grace 
Ward, Miss Hazel Beaty, Mrs. Edith Mitchell, and Mrs, Louise Cook, who, 
in the absence of Dr. Evans’ Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Thurston, reported 
the minutes of the business session of the Board. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that absentee members who 
had notified the Secretary be excused as having good and sufficient reasons 
for their absence. The motion was seconded by Hon. Thomas J. Harrison 
and passed unanimously. 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: 

LIFE: Frank Buttram, Oklahoma City; Fannie L. Glenn, Hugo; EK. E. 
Kitchens, Enid; Everett S. Lain, Oklahoma City; Mrs. John Frank Martin, 
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Oklahoma City; Joseph T. Martin, Oklahoma City; Lloyd Noble, Ardmore; 
Reynold Patzer, Oklahoma City; E. N. Puckett, Enid; A. Schuler, Chickasha; 
Mrs. R. M. Vliet, Oklahoma City. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. C. R. Anthony, Oklahoma City; Otis G. Bacon, Fred- 
erick; Mrs. Frances Baker, Ft. Worth, Texas; Roscoe C. Baker, Enid; W. A. 
Baldwin, Blanchard; Mrs. Lula J. Bell, Durham; Robert E. Bell, Norman; 
Mary Louise Boescher, Houston, Texas; J. M. Bradshaw, Cheyenne; Earl 
J. Brown, Wilburton; F. A. Buckingham, Enid; Mrs. Jodie T. Burnett, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Edwin W. Burch, Sr., Oklahoma City; Hiram A. Butler, 
Boise City; William E. Butts, Nash; John R. Callaway, Pauls Valley; Mrs. 
Willard Carver, Oklahoma City; Mary Elizabeth Choate, Stillwater; Adelia 
Clifton, Oklahoma City; H. C. Coyne, Drumright; Ha Cranmer, Cherokee; 
Mrs. C. D. Dillman, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Willa Dusch, Stillwater; Mrs. Cran- 
fill Fowler, Oklahoma City; Raymond Gardner, Ada; Paul L. Garvin, Nor- 
man; Mrs. M. A. Gilbert, Stillwater; Eli P. Goforth, Ada; Mrs. Cecil Grim, 
Red Rock; Jim Hall, Ada; Howard Hand, Drumright; C. W. Harper, Beth- 
any; L. H. Harrison, Oklahoma City; Lois Hastings, Stillwater; Edward 
F. Heard, Cleveland; A. C. Hirshfield, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Colleen Hud- 
leston, Heavener; Pearl Hughey, Cherokee; Lois Hulse, Beaver; J. H. 
Humphrey, Mooreland; William K, Ishmael, Oklahoma City; Kenneth Jack- 
son, Atoka; Edward T. Jacobson, Norman; Mrs. Verna Jemison, Stillwater; 
N. B. Johnson, Oklahoma City; Wilton D. Johnson, Tahlequah; Bert F. Keltz, 
Oklahoma City; Konrad K. Koch, Norman; Lloyd Lacy, Lawton; John H. 
Lamb, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Crockett Lee, McAlester; Mrs. Helen L. Lind- 
sey, Heavener; Mrs. Lulu F. Lipe, Muskogee; Thea. E. Lipscomb, Okla- 
homa City; Earl D. McBride, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Joseph C. McCuen, Okla- 
homa City; William McGinty, Ripley; Mrs. Joe McGrath, Muskogee; Joseph 
G. Mandella, Ada; L. J. Martin, Cushing; Dorothy L. Millwood, Walters; E. 
C. Mohler, Ponca City; Hiram D. Moor, Oklahoma City; Elmer R. Musick, 
Oklahoma City; Vern H. Musick, Oklahoma City; E. E. Norvell, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Clark C. Nye, Oklahoma City; Clark C. Nye, Oklahoma City; 
Irene Nye, Oklahoma City; V. H. Odom, Wagoner; Mrs. B. F. Owen, Okla- 
homa City; Dale Patton, Muskogee; J. I. Payte, Oklahoma City; Ruby Ped- 
rick, Oklahoma City; J. R. Phelan, Oklahoma City; Roy J. Pierce, Chick- 
asha; Mrs. S. C. Pittinger, Cushing; G. P Porter, Dallas, Texas; Velma F. 
Potter, Boise City; Carroll M. Pounders, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Lola M. 
Pritschow, Oklahoma City; Carl E. Reubin, Tishomingo; Ella Roberts, 
Woodward; Mrs. D. J. Robinson, Warsaw, Va.; Mary A. Robinson, Pawnee; 
Mrs. Ola J. Rogers, Cleveland; Hazel Roller, Maysville; A. Rose, Elgin; 
Reuben E. Sawyer, Durant; Leonard Saxon, Wilburton; Karl Schmitt, 
Norman; C. W. Simonds, Watonga; R. L. Simpson, Eufaula; Mrs. Edmith 
Smith, Norman; Mrs. Robbie Smith, Webbers Falls; Sterling P. Smith, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ruby B. Stallings, Oklahoma City; L. J. Starry, Okla- 
homa City; Carl T. Steen, Pauls Valley; J. W. Stovall, Norman; John R. 
Taylor, Kingfisher; Charles W. Tedrowe, Woodward; John David Thomas, 
Oklahoma City; J. Roy Thompson, Washington D. C.; Walter J. Turnbull, 
Jr., Los Angeles, California; Poe Vandament, Yukon; Paul W. Utley, Okla- 
homa City; Kenneth K. Warner, Boise City; Mrs. C. W. Whittenberg, Still- 
water; Thos. J. Winters, Stringtown; C W. Wofford, Heavener; K, F. Wood- 
ward, Okmulgee; Mrs, Hstella M Wooten, Boise City. 


General Key made the motion that each be elected and received as mem- 
bers of the Society in the class as indicated in the list and their names be 


published in the Chronicles. Mrs. Korn seconded the motion which carried 
unanimously. 


A vote of thanks was given Mrs. Buell for her untiring effort in present- 
ing life memberships to the Society. In the past few months she has brought 
in twenty-five life memberships. 
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At this point Dr. Evans, the Secretary, pointed out that the campaign 
for membership during the last six months or more had brought into the 
Society a 40% increase in membership and some $3000.00. He declared it 
his purpose, with the endorsement of the Board of Directors, to put on a 
campaign of what he termed “Every Member Get A Member.” Added to 
this he proposed to the Board of Directors that there would be given to each 
of them in that campaign for membership the pleasant effort to secure at 
least ten life members each. The Board of Directors with great good humor 
endorsed the idea and many of them cheerfully proposed that the life 
membership campaign with them should begin right now. 


Mrs. Moore made the motion that a hundred dollars be taken out of 
the private funds to pay for a memorial scroll dedicated to the Indians of 
Indian Territory who made the sacrifice of service in the Army of the Con- 
federate States of America during the War Between the States, and that this 
scroll be hung in the Confederate Memorial room. Hon. Thomas J. Harrison 
seconded the motion, and it carried unanimously. 


Mrs. Buell reported she had been in communication with Dr. Foreman 
relative to Indian records in the Indian Agency at Muskogee. She stated 
there were many Indian books that should be transferred to the Indian 
Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society and that this work 
should be done immediately. After some discussion it was decided to turn 
this work over to Dr. Evans, the Secretary, and he with the assistance of 
the Archivist would work out a plan in getting the material to the Historical 
Society. 


On this question the Secretary briefly presented the long and hard work 
performed by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, for the Society, and acting un- 
der the advice and plan of Dr. Grant Foremen, how she had made two trips 
to Muskogee in the past three years, securing from that Agency, 628 bound 
volumes and approximately 20,000 pages of records, which, added to the 
records transferred from tha tagney cto the Society in 1934 after the pass- 
age of the Act of Congress by which the Society was given custody of cer- 
tain records, makes a total of 163,396 pages of manscripts and 1,328 bound 
volumes now in custody of the Oklahoma Historical Society from the Five 
Civilized Tribes agency at Muskogee. The Secretary promised to take im- 
mediate action to secure the remaining 146 volumes not yet removed from 
that agency. 


Hon. Thomas J. Harrison stated that since meeting of the Board in 
February 1949, we had lost one of our members, Hon. J. B. Milam of Clare- 
more. He also stated in as much as Mr. Milam was of Cherokee ancestry 
and was appointed principal chief of the Cherokee Nation and his wife was 
of Cherokee ancestry that Mrs. Milam be appointed by the Board to fill out 
Mr. Milam’s term. Hon. Thomas Harrison made a motion to this effect in- 
cluding the authorization from the President that the Secretary write Mrs. 
Milam a letter stating the action of the Board. The motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Moore and carried unanimously. 


A motion was made by Mrs. Buell that Hon. Redmond S. Cole be elected 
second vice-president. She stated the Constitution and By-laws of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society plainly called for one and since the death of Judge 
Williams the first vice-president had become president and the second vice- 
president had automatically become vice president and it had left the sec- 
ond vice president’s chair vacant and at this time she would like to submit 
Hon. Redmond §. Cole’s name to fill the vacancy. The motion was second- 
ed by Judge Campbell and it carried unanimously. 


Mrs. Buell stated that inactive or disinterested members should be re- 
moved from the Board and their places filled with persons who were in- 
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terested or at least interested enough to notify the Secretary of their in- 
ability to come. After some discussion, the President quoted from the Con- 
stitution and By-laws (page 10) the following: 


* 


ARTICLE V-DIRECTORS 


“Section 4B: The absence of a member of the Board of Directors from 
three consecutive regular quarterly meetings of the Board of Directors shall 
operate to terminate the membership of such director from said board, pro- 
vided that the attendance of such member at special board meetings dur- 
ing such period shall operate to prevent termination of membership; and 
provided further, that a written statement from such member that he was 
reasonably prevented from attending such board meeting may prevent the 
termination of such membership on such board.” 


(As amended March 31, 1932) 


At the suggestion of the President a motion was made and properly 
seconded and passed that the Secretary carefully check the Directors’ list 
and where Article V, Section 4B (page 10), of the Constitution and By- 
laws, as amended March 31, 1932, applies such directors would be notified. 


After some discussion as to how portraits should be accepted and where 
they should be hung in the portrait gallery of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, Mrs. Korn, a member of the art committee, pointed out that the 
Board of Directors had passed a motion in a former meeting whereby all 
portraits placed in the Hall of Fame in the Oklahoma Historical building 
must be presented and accepted by the whole Board in session, and made 
the motion that before any portrait may be hung in said Hall the chair- 
man of the art committee must call all committee members and a definite 
time set for all members to be present and a suitable place in the hall for 
said portrait be decided on by the members of the committee. General Key 
seconded the motion and it carried unanimously. 


General W. S. Key arose and stated that the recent Legislature had ap- 
propriated $10,000 for historical markers to be set up throughout the State 
at sites properly selected by the Oklahoma Historical Society, $5000 to be used 
in 1949-50 and $5000 in 1950-51. This work was to be done in cooperation 
with the Oklahoma Highway Commission and the markers to be of aluminum 
with steel support and set in solid concrete, each bearing the State insig- 
nia, and all words and dates on each marker to be composed and authorized 
by the Oklahoma Historical Society as written in the law. He thought that 
each marker could be secured for an average cost of $90.00. He stated that 
work should begin soon for the fiscal year begins July 1, 1949, and that all 
members of the Society should assist in every way possible. He advised 
each Director to think out historical places to mark, write a description of 
the place and give proof of why the spot should be marked. 


At the conclusion of the business meeting the President, Dr. Harbour, 
proposed that the meeting of the Board on the last Thursday in July 1949 
should be largely given over to a discussion of plans and policies for a 
greater Oklahoma Historical Society. This met with the approval of the en- 
tire Board and upon motion of Hon. George L. Bowman and seconded by 
Judge Baxter Taylor that the directors meet at the usual time and place 


in Oklahoma City, July 28, 1949, or at the call of the President, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Immediately after this Professor Berlin B. Chapman announced be- 
fore the Board and the audience that they would pass into the main audi- 


torium of Old Central where historical papers would be presented and dis- 
cussion would follow, ¢ 
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: President Harbour in a very happy and pointed fashion voiced the de- 
light of the Oklahoma Historical Society in meeting on Founders Day in 
so historical a site as Stillwater, the home of the A. & M. College and with- 


in the sacred hall of Old Central where the earliest school history of Okla- 
homa had been put forth. 


Rev. W. N. Arnold, pastor of the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
of Stillwater, offered invocation. 


President Harbour introduced a clarinet trio of A. & M. College students, 
C. G. Arnold, Guthrie; Richard Vandewalker, Stillwater; and Richard Nis- 
wonger, Oklahoma City, who rendered several delightful numbers. 


The President at this time pointed out that Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, 
Professor of History at the Oklahoma A. & M. College, and President of 
the Payne County Historical Society, had been for several years a distin- 
guished contributor to the pages of The Chronicles of Oklahoma; he had also 
been a most loyal member of the Society and had paid it every honor and 
service; he had been the one who had invited this Society to hold its meet- 
ing on Founders Day in Stillwater, so it was good to introduce him as one 
who would give the welcome address. 


Dr. Chapman expressed in his remarks that there were three reasons 
why all members of the Society and visitors should be happy on this oc- 
casion. First, because President Bennett, the faculty and all forces of the 
A. &. M. College, were pleased beyond measure to have this big, event in 
their midst, and if they had left anything undone in proof of this, he want- 
ed somebody to point it out and it would be brought forth. Second, that no 
point in the State could be more appropriate and have more power to give a 
good cheerful setting to this Founders Day group because fifty-six years 
ago when this Society was born at Kingfisher, Oklahoma, at that very 
time, Old Central was being erected. Third, that this Founders Day ses- 
sion would present to the Historical Society a conclusive proof of a new 
piece of history in Oklahoma and Payne County by revealing upon proper 
authority that the first battle in Oklahoma in the Civil War was fought 
within the confines of Payne County. It was fittingly called the Battle of 
Round Mountain. 


At the conclusion of this cordial welcome, General William S. Key, Vice- 
President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, arose and made a happy 
response. He pointed out that while he would be very happy to see Okla- 
homa history enriched by one more great event as Professor Chapman had 
stated still he was more than pleased to present to this splendid group of 
people a field of study in heroic history and that was all of Oklahoma. He 
believed that no State in the American Nation could present a greater ar- 
ray of heroic men and women acting upon the great historical stage cover- 
ing a period of more than one hundred years, than did Oklahoma. Houston, 
Irving, the Choteaus, President Taylor, General Sherman, were but a few 
of the eminent men who had won first recognition toward renown among 
the hills and valleys of the territory now known as the State of Oklahoma. 
He pointed out that the Legislature had appropriated $5000 a year for two 
years whereby the Oklahoma Historical Society would supervise and com- 
pose proper tributes and in conjunction with the Oklahoma Highway Com- 
mission begin the great work of making historic spots throughout the 
State. 


President Harbour, in a very fitting tribute, introduced Dr. Gaston Lit- 
ton, Archivist of Oklahoma University, who presented a paper, ‘Good Homes 
and Newer Uses for Old Records.” Dr. Litton became almost eloquent in 
a plea for the preservation, collection and use of historical letters, books, 
documents, maps and relics relating to racial development as found in the 
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State of Oklahoma. He stressed with earnest might a defense against the 
wastage of old papers, the burning of old books, periodicals, letters, ete, 
and all such actions too often found at most every corner of every locality. 
Precious things full of history, are being destroyed or lost to the State and 
its archives every day. Dr. Litton cried, “Let this be stopped.” He paid 
tribute to the archives of the Oklahoma University, the A. & M. College, 
and said that while he recognized that the Oklahoma Historical Society 
stood high in its possession of historical material, yet he was not fully aware 


of its content. 


At the end of his address, Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the Society, 
arose to point out that this group should know and dispense the knowledge 
that the Oklahoma Historical Society building, one of the finest of its kind 
in America, also held one of the great collections of Indian archives in the 
United States; that there more than 2,500,000 papers, documents, letters, 
books ete., of the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indian Tribes of Okla- 
homa, had been placed through cooperation of the United States Congress 
and the long and arduous service of such eminent historians as Dr. Grant 
Foreman and Dr. E. E. Dale and those of kindred spirit. He pointed out 
further that in Mrs. Rella Iooney, who worked for many years under the 
direction and advice of Dr. Foreman, and who for more than fourteen years 
has been the Archivist of the Oklahoma Historical Society, historians of 
this region posses an archivist equal to the very best, eminent writers visit- 
ing these archives reporting that they were more speedily served and found 
what they wished with more accuracy than was usually found in the ar- 
chives centers of the United States. 


The President then introduced Mr. John H. Melton, member of the Payne 
County Historical Society, who took up the subject, “Claim of Payne Coun-. 
ty to First Civil War Battle-Ground in Indian Territory.” He had sketched 
on a blackboard before the audience a map in color of Oklahoma territories 
and especially that part where Payne County was a center. Then with due | 
precision and with most excellent reasoning he put forth proofs that the} 
Battle of Round Mountain was fought within the confines of Payne Coun-: 
ty. His paper as well as that of Dr. Litton will be printed in the Chronicles} 
of Oklahoma in due season and both of these gentlemen were authorized 
to present their papers for printing in The Chronicles by Hon. George a 
Bowman of Kingfisher, Director. 


At the end of this morning session the Founders Day program mo 
into Willard Hall where Dr. Harbour presided and with the assistance 0: 
Professor Chapman a splendid banquet was served and a happy pro 
carried out. At 12:15 p. m., the President began by introducing the offi 
of the Society, the members of the staff, members of the historical societ 
and distinguished guests. The President was in most delightful mood an 
kept the audience happy by her wit and humor. After a sumptuous lunch 
eon spread by the A. & M. College through the service of its cafeteria, Pro 
fessor T. N. Harris of the Music Department of the College sang two num 
bers, “Grand Ole State,” and “Without Song.” He met with such hearty ap 
plause that he was forced to respond with a splendid encore. 


The President called upon the Secretary to introduce Professor C 
P. Thompson who gave the address of the occasion. Dr. Evans pointed ou 
that some men who served such great institutions as the Oklahoma Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, were often servants and nothing mor 
Others stayed on so long and served so well that they became institutions 
such was to be found in Professor Carl P. Thompson, who for a quarter 
a century had been called the Professor of Animal Husbandry but who ha 
won such a place in the hearts and the joys of A. & M. College and of O 
homa, that his better name was “Hog” Thompson. He said that Profes: 
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Chapman, with some aid by him, was responsible for the program on Found- 
ers Day but that his aim was to make this meeting of the Society a happy, 
a hearty, and a homey one, and he claimed the honor of choosing the speak- 
er of the occasion, ‘“Hog” Thompson, 


Professor Thompson took the floor and for thirty or more minutes he 
kept the audience in laughter. His wit, humor, wholesome “wise cracks” 
and jolly stories made every hearer forget everything but a wish to live. 


After the luncheon and the address of the day all members of the So- 
ciety and friends were invited to take a journey over the grounds of A. & 
M. College where a $17,000,000 program of building and improvement was 
being carried out. This ended one of the most remarkable and fruitful an- 
nual meetings for the celebration of Founders Day of the Society within 
the history of this institution. 


A vote of thanks was extended by the Board of Directors to Professor 
Chapman, Dr. Bennett, the President of the A. & M. College, the Payne 
County Historical Association, the Chamber of Commerce, and the A. & M. 
Cafeteria, for their splendid reception which rendered Founders Day meet- 
ing a genuine success, 


EMMA ESTILL-HARBOUR, 
President, presiding. 


CHARLES EVANS, 
Secretary. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


RST STA CCl iy peer eee a eee en eee 


Bein LOA We Fa bie Cia it rae eee cade one RO, ao ND AA LE 8 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


Scholastic ‘degrees, if any ss a - 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: _____ 


soubbeudart Bmnemonscbiteaseneecustes eatnuneepe nysienemenanneentnetntuteeset benssesteresnsdsecshbanesven beavenseneceteervtieiseteusetins neusnanssumeussiekistueceesvebenenenennn os 
INQELVG, BERG S cs accel eedyeeete of oe ek = 3 
Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: .......... 4 | 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. | 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
— motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
_ collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics.: The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
_ the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society | is 
_ open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
_ college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
__ search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
_ history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
_ sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
_ may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


